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Fats and myself were both born in 
Philadelphia and I knew him as a boy, 
but we didn’t become really intimate 
friends until I paid a visit to my aunt 
in New York when I was seventeen 
years of age, just before I left High 
School. 

Fats was not much older than me 
—I was born on June 18th, 1907—but 
he was already installed in the Lincoln 
Theatre, playing organ—and even at 
that early date, what a mess of organ 
he did play! I went backstage to see 
him, and from that day we were close 
friends. 

But of course you can say that about 
almost anyone that Fats met. He was 
just a friend to all the world, and he 
surely loved everyone. He mixed with 
all and sundry; there was nothing ultra 
about him. 

In 1926 he came back to Philadelphia 
in company with James P. Johnson, in 
a show called “Keep Shufflin’.” It was 
a fine show, with the two best left- 
hands in the jazz business playing to- 
gether. In the early days James P. had 
taught Fats a lot, and it says a great 
deal for two fine guys that although 
they both ran along similar lines, they 
never quarrelled or got sore at one 
another. 

But I never heard Fats get mad any- 
way, the whole time I knew him. 

In 1930, when I was working the 


THAT LOVABLE GUY 


MEMORIES OF FATS WALLER 


By BENNIE PAINE 


clubs in New York, and just before I 
joined Cab Calloway, with whom I 
stayed fifteen years, I came to cut a 
piano duet disc with Fats for Victor. 

The record was made quite by chance, 
as Fats was supposed to do the session 
with another pianist, who for some 
reason didn’t turn up. 


FATS WAS TOPS 


Photo) (Century Press 


Bennie Paine in a happy mood as he reminisces 

about his old friend. He rates Waller as the 

greatest left-hand and grandest guy in the 
business, 


Someone at Victor’s had the idea of 
turning out a double-sided piano 
record, with one side played by a real 
old-time jazz pianist, and the reverse 
featuring swing piano. It was going to 
be a study in contrasting styles, but as 
I said, the other guy didn’t show up. 

I was hanging around, as I usually 
did when Fats was about, and so he 
grabbed me for the date, just for a little 
rent money, as he put it. But our 
styles of playing were too similar for 
the two-sided idea, so they teamed us 
up on two pianos and we cut St. Louis 
Blues and After You've Gone (HMV 
B.8496). 


It was a pity in a way that the other 
fellow didn’t show up, as I think the 
Victor people had an interesting idea 
in that contrasting styles stunt. The 
other player, by the way, was to have 
been a New Orleans pianist by the 
name of Jelly Roll Morton. 


I never made another solo record, but 
I was featured on a record by Duke 
Ellington. I was floor pianist at the 
Cotton Club when Duke was playing 
there, and he had me along to the re- 
cording studio when the band cut 12th 
Street Rag. It was me that took the 
piano solo on this side, and not the 
Duke as is generally supposed. 


Incidentally, Ellington rated Fats 
Waller as the best pianist of them all. 
He loved to hear Fats play the classics, 
at which he was a master, and would 
always go along to hear him if he was 
playing anywhere nearby. 

But so would we all! Fats was just a 
wonderful guy, with the greatest left- 
hand that has ever been known. Fats 
knew the piano and just what he was 
going to play—there were no guesses! 

He had only two faults, and if every- 
one leaves this world with only those 
two I don’t think any of us will come 
to much harm. 

He ate too much and he drank too 
much, but apart from that he had a 
real clean bill. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 
THE 


BY 


STEVE RACE 


N the issue of August, 1949 I found 
my way into JAZZ JOURNAL 
print for the first time. I was not then 
a regular contributor: merely one of 
the many journalists who had been at- 
tacked by Lightly & Politely, the 
weapon used being our old friend 
Selective Misquotation. 

In that particular instance, L. & P. 
had managed to concertina several 
paragraphs of one of my reviews and 
make them tell a story which was 
wonderfully new to both my readers 
and myself. He has been doing the 
same sort of thing to his fellow critics 
ever since, safe in the certainty that 
few JAZZ JOURNAL readers would 
trouble to look up the sources of his 
quotations. 

Of course the matter didn’t end with 
my reply. He fought back. so did I. 
Davis & Clarke joined in, and before 
long the tastes and interests of our 
readers were lost in the merry clangour 
of contributor striving with contributor. 
It was great fun ... for us. 

For you—the reader—I believe it was 
a bore, and after a time Davis, Clarke 
and I (with Editorial encouragement) 
decided to call a truce. John and Gray 
went back to their records, and I waxed 
technical. We started writing about 
jazz again. 

Not so the pseudonymous L. & P. He 
continued to quote for a living, when- 
ever possible without comment, leaving 
his poor mangled, context-less quota- 
tions to cause the most possible mis- 
chief at the least possible personal risk. 

The closely guarded anonymity of 
L. & P. is perhaps the one thing of 
which JAZZ JOURNAL should be 
heartily ashamed; a comment which I 
made originally in the August. 1949 
issue (“This journalist who so courage- 
ously hides his light under a_ bushel 
...”) and in answer to which, L. & P. 
pointed to the precedent found in the 
Times Literary Supplement. 

I did not deal with that excuse at the 
time, but I will now. Is there a pre- 
cedent in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment—or in any other reputable con- 


temporary—-tor an anonymous writer 
who devotes three journalistic years *o 
heaping ridicule on those colleagues 
who have the guts to use their real 
names? 

No, Mr. L. & P., you’re on your own 
there and a _ nasty, cowardly little 
“own” it is. too. Take another look at 
the Times Literary Supplement next 
time it is delivered at your country re- 
treat, and note your presumption in 
claiming its immunity. 

Readers may by now be aware that 
I am ever so slightly irritated by the 
Lightly & Politely smear technique: 
irritated, among other things, at having 
been told (in the April, 1952 issue) 
that I take my critical orders from 
Barry Ulanov. That I am not to be 
trusted, in fact. In a case like this, 
my personal taste in jazz is of no ac- 
count. After a sincere attempt at liter- 
ary honesty, any journalist has a right 
to annoyance when his probity is dis- 
missed so lightly. Even under a veneer 
of jocularity that sort of accusation is 
apt to hurt. 

In the same article I am quoted as 
saying: “It would be unjust to attempt 
a decisive opinion on Dave Brubeck jn 
the light of a mere dozen recordings. 
Mr. Lightly echoes sarcastically: “A 
mere dozen!” 

Yes, L. & P., a mere dozen 23-minute 
recordings. Do you think a musician’s 
contribution to jazz ought to be 
assessed on the strength of a half- 
hour’s playing—more than half of it 
ensemble? Is that how you arrive at 
your critical decisions? 

But never mind about me for the 
moment: let's look briefly at what you 
do to others. Ernest Borneman, for in- 
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stance, who remarked in the Melody 
Maker that in decor and _ costume 
Katherine Dunham's “L’Ag’Ya” remains 
the best ballet in any company’s reper- 
toire the world over. You quote him, 
under the offensive and cruel heading 
of “Omniscience.” 


Borneman thinks Miss Dunham's 
decor is the best in the world (and he’s 
covered most of it); L. & P.—whoever 
he might be—thinks not. We are obvi- 
ously supposed to infer that there are 
only two opinions: the L. & P. Opinion, 
and the Wrong Opinion—one to be re- 
spected, the other derided. 


And so you go on month after month, 
poking nice sheltered fun at the world 
at large, or such of it as reads JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Let’s end with a piece of 
typical L. & P. distortion from the 
April issue. “The triumverate,” you 
write, referring to Nevard, Butcher and 
me, “was unanimous in liking the Dun- 
ham show.” Then, later: “But we are 
a little mystified by the fact that the 
Three Moderns didn’t find this section” 
(the Uncle-Tom third act) objection- 
able. Haven't they read the Crow Jim 
gospel according to Ulanov lately?” 


Now let's look at this please-can-I- 
have-it-both-ways? remark closely. 
What exactly do you want us to do. 
assuming that (contrary to every other 
indication in the Melody Maker “The 
Triumverate” agrees about everything? 
Would you have us object to the third 
act and agree with Ulanov’s views on 
colour prejudice, which are as sound 
as any decent man’s? Or, knowing your 
anti-Ulanov complex, ought we to re- 
ject his “gospel” and enjoy the third 
act? Come on—which is it? 


I suppose your Ulanophobia stems 
from that little Gallup Poll you con- 
ducted on the subject of how many 
Metronome covers were devoted to 
white. as opposed to coloured, music- 
ians. (I never met anyone as colour- 
conscious as you, L. & P. They tell me 
it's a kind of inverted prejudice). Have 
you forgotten already that Metronome 
deals with all popular music—not just 
jazz—and that the current American 
contribution to popular music is—like 
Metronome’s cover pictures—pre- 
dominantly white? 


I believe you haven't forgotten, but 
that you hope the readers have. I be- 
lieve that you'll brush off this article 
with a masterpiece of posh writing, a 
shrug of distaste and an “Oh, what a 
rude young man!” And finally, I be- 
lieve that you could command, even 
now, a good deal of respect from your 
fellow critics, if in future you signed 


-those articles with your real name. 


You see, even I can be constructive. 
I hope you'll take my advice. If not, 
I suggest you take the tip which “the 
only jazz magazine in the English lan- 
guage that is worth buying” offered to 
Artie Shaw: either Put Up or Shut Up. 
How about it? 
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JAZZ by Rex 


(Pelican Books—2/-) 


Reviewed by 
DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


(Delphic Press—10/-) 


A CASE FOR 


Harris 


JAZZ DIRECTORY—PART IV 


Reviewed by SINCLAIR TRAILL 


That Penguin Books have turned to 
the subject of jazz is a very good sign. 
That they have placed the responsibility 
of writing it in the hands of Rex Harris 
is admirable; Mr. Harris is greatly 
respected by all of us in the jazz world, 
and furthermore he has a wide know- 
ledge of his subject. Little wonder then, 
that the historical background of this 
book (which takes up more than half 
of its pages) is accurate and brilliantly 
written. The old familiar ground deal- 
ing with the import of African slaves 
to America comes to life once again. The 
gradual formation from the chants, 
blues and spirituals to the New Orleans 
style (or archaic form) in the hands of 
Rex Harris, makes an enthralling story, 
and the general reader (at whom this 
book is partly aimed) should find him- 
self fascinated. 


The chapter devoted to slavery is one 
of the best in the book and will appeal, 
I think, to all readers of this magazine. 
I was particularly impressed with his 
pen pictures of the various musicians 
who were the pioneers of our music. 
Rex wastes not a word, his prose is 
lucid and he says what he has to say 
with the minimum of words. Such a re- 
lief after reading the turgid, over- 
written wordiness of Rudi Blesh. 


Mr. Harris, unlike other writers, has 
not stressed the alleged gutter origins 
of jazz—he insists that the music did 
not start in the bordellos, but was forced 
there by bigotry and prejudice; further- 
more, he offers indisputable proof of 
this, and what he writes should go a 
long way towards correcting the im- 
pression given by the lay-press and 
other sensation-mongers. 


The first 154 pages of this book are 
wholly admirable, and entirely accurate. 
Alas, when we come to the chapter 
headed “The Influence of European 
Orthodoxy In Arrangement” we run 
into heavy weather (at least I did). The 
early history of jazz is over, and a more’ 
critical outlook is take by Rex, who 
reveals a very purist point of view, 
which comes as a great surprise to me 
—I had always thought Rex’s taste to be 


most catholic. According to Harris 
nothing except New Orleans, and its 
near off-shoots, Chicago and the white 
Dixieland styles, can be classed as jazz. 
All the large orchestras, such as 
Fletcher Henderson, McKinney’s Cotton 
Pickers, Ellington and the rest are dis- 
missed as swing bands—albeit good 
ones. Only pure improvisation of the 
early masters and the revivalists is jazz. 
A view with which I cannot concur. 


JAZZ? 


It is an undeniable fact that New 
Orleans style is the pure jazz—and at 


its best a very beautiful music, but . 


surely many off-shoots (besides those 
already mentioned) have their place ‘n 
the scheme of things. Surely before 
swing debased the large band arrange- 
ments, this music could be classed as 
jazz—Henderson, Don Redman and the 
mid-period Lunceford all played jazz— 
and good jazz too. That it originated 
outside New Orleans is of slight im- 
portance and makes little difference to 
its undoubted quality. When I criticised 
this attitude towards arranged jazz (in 
dealing with the Tempo “History of 
Jazz”) Rex Harris, in a most interesting 
letter to JAZZ JOURNAL, had this to 
say: “My remarks about ‘the written 
composition playing little or no part in 
jazz’ stems, I feel from my ancient and 
almost traditional habit of picking up 
that hoary gauntlet which has been 
flung in the public’s face for so many 
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years by so many bright commentators 
You know the sort of thing:—‘So and So 
is a great jazz tunesmith’ or ‘He has 
written all the jazz numbers for that 
great musical ‘The Alaskan Bride’,’ I 
fear that my years of trying to tell 
the people that jazz is played rather 
than written have led me to put the 
case a little more strongly than I should 
have done.” What Rex wrote then, I 
think applies to this part of his book 
(which was written at about the same 
time as the “History of Jazz’). His 
attitude is, I think, understandable and 
I for one hesitate to criticise him too 
strongly for it. 

Another point on the debit side cf 
the ledger is the fact that the modern 
forms of our music, bop and the so- 
called progressive school, are hardly 
mentioned. Whatever one’s opinion of 
bop and its various bedfellows, one can- 
not reasonably ignore it. The influence 
of ‘Dizzy,’ Charlie Parker and Co. will, 
I think be considerable. When this 
‘modern craze’ dies out, as it will. 
Parker and Co. will still be remem- 
bered, for they are remarkable music- 
ians. I feel that Rex has erred in 
ignoring their contribution (whether it 
be good or bad). After all, he has not 
ignored the ‘Swing Age.’ 

If I have given the impression that 
this is a bad book, I have failed in my 
intention. There is so much that ts 
good, so much that is so beautifully ex- 
pressed. The chapter on revivalists and 
the re-discovery of the New Orleans 
style, with great praise for Watters, 
Webb and the work of the wonderful 
Humphrey Lyttelton band is particu- 
larly striking. It was also pleasing to 
find Rex supporting the Bell brand of 
music so strongly. His words will de- 
light the many supporters of this fine 
group. I cannot end without praising 
highly the maps and charts so beauti- 
fully drawn by Ron Davies (who helped 
in many other ways). They are a high- 
light of the book. 

To sum up, Rex Harris has given us a 
wonderful treatise on New Orleans, 
Dixieland and Chicago jazz; one that 
could hardly be bettered. It is a great 
pity that he has not taken the subject 
further, or at least widened the scope of 
his work. 


* * * 


JAZZ DIRECTORY PART IV 


We have been extremely pleased to 
receive Part IV of what is surely the 
most comprehensive and, we hasten to 
add, accurate discography yet to have 
been published anywhere. 


This portion takes us from Dexter 
Gordon through to Emil Iwring, and 
the only fault that we can find with 
the publication is that it considerably 
slowed down work in this office for 
several days after its receipt. 

It is priced at ten shillings and can 
be obtained from The Delphie Press, 
Fordingbridge, Hants. 
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The American 


Jazz 


By FLOYD LEVIN 


TRIBUTE to Fats? It’s strange how 

a brief note from our Editors can 
start your JAZZ JOURNAL contribu- 
tors searching in their hearts for a new 
group of words with which to honour 
the memory of this titan of happy jazz. 
Those of us who knew him—either 4s 
a person, or merely as a name on a 
record label—are fully aware of Fats’ 
power to make himself an unforgett- 
able part of the lives he ‘touched. 
Waller’s career cannot be extolled by 
a few impersonal paragraphs in tribute 
to his fame as an artist. The world of 
jazz is crowded with brothers who 
have sprung from different wombs; 
never does the accident of birth attend 
the soul’s selection of his own family. 
Over the years, Fats Waller had come 
to be regarded as a member of our 
spiritual family and, even in death, his 
memory will continue to occupy a very 
special portion of our thoughts. 


A casual acquaintance with him was 
impossible. There was no time in his 
short life for platitudes or those who 
thought in platitudes. For him, the 
path of music was a continual fight 
against those forces which would pros- 
titute and degrade it. He fought a 
never-ending struggle against com- 
mercial-minded managements. ego- 
centric critics, and recording super- 
visors who pumped the well of ex- 
pediency rather than of truth. Waller 
possessed the essential vulgarity 
necessary for a popular success and 
used this possession to refute those 
who would bury his art beneath a 
stack of trite tunes. In the service of 
his art, Fats Waller svent his short life 
—his broad figure squatly astride the 
white piano stool he demanded—his 
disciplined fingers making a shrine of 
the keyboard he caressed. 


So why should we. a_ group of 
pedantic scribblers, attempt to extend 
a typographical tribute to such un- 
compromising musical standards? The 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 


music he left on records will remain 
as a lasting tribute long after these 
glossy pages have been forgotten. A 
battered Bluebird recording in our files 
contains, in Fats’ own words, a ques- 
tion that will have to remain un- 
answered: “Who'll take my place in your 
heart when I'm gone?” 
How prophetic! 
* * * 


The big news in local iazz circles 
this month revolves around the recent 
opening of Rosy McHargue’s Rag- 
timers at “The Hangover.” The 


HOMEWORK 


Floyd Levin and Pooch herald the spring 
with some neat brushwork, 


clarinettist’s little band replaced the 
Jess Stacey combo that had contributed 
cheer to the small room throughout 
the winter months. The latter, in- 
cidently, has moved to “The Astor 
Club” here in our valley. Rosy, with a 
flair for the novel, and sincere recrea- 
tions of the Original Dixieland Jazz 
Band sound, has surrounded himself 
with a group of sidemen who share 
their leader’s enthusiasm for the type 
of music they dispense. Moe Schneider. 
who inspired plaudits in our review of 
last year’s “Dixieland Jubilee,” occupies 
the trombone chair. The vitality 
demonstrated by this young trombonist 
adds just the correct amount of spice 
to Rosy’s arrangements. Bob Higgins, 
who has been blowing his trumpet 
around town for several years, is 
equally impressive. The  herculean 
efforts of the two-man rhythm section 
speak volumes for the abilities of 
drummer George Defebaugh and pian- 
ist Pete DeSantis. The local jazz scene 
has been greatly brightened by affable 


Scene 


(O'Shaughnessy 


LEVIN 


Photo) 


Rosy McHargue and _his 
organized Dixieland band. 
THE LOCAL JAZZ SCENE (or, 
“Thoughts While Painting A Redwood 
Fence’). . . . Kid Ory has moved back 
into the Beverly Caverns. Now billed 
as “Kid Ory and his C-Note Dixieland 
Band” [sic], the popular New Orleans 
trombonist, like a 20th century pied 
piper, leads his followers into what- 
ever local pub he selects .. (damn! I 
knew I should have changed these trousers! ). 
a Her highness, Billie Holiday 
opened a brief engagement at “Tiff- 
any’s.” Wardell Gray’s combo provides 
background to Billie’s chirping these 
days ... (must be SOME way to keep the 
paint from running down the handle of this 
brush!). . . . The promising Costa Del 
Oro Jazz Band, a group of young en- 
thusiasts mentioned here before, have 
stepped away from the sheltering wing 
of the Southern California Hot Jazz 
Society to sponsor their own series of 
dances, “Jazzin’ Babies Balls.” Those 
of us who have watched this group de- 
velop express fond hopes with regard 
to the band’s future . . . (gad, this sun's 
hot—honey! bring me another beer!). .. . 
Duke Ellington, who recently appeared 
locally, has again added to his formid- 
able reputation. A full Ballet, based 


newly 


on colourful Liberian Suite, 
will be the highlight this 
months’ “ Choreo opening. 
Described as “a_ series of dances 


of celebration,” the ballet will be pro- 
duced by Lester Horton . . . (bet ONE 
coat of paint will be enough). . . . The 
Southern California Hot Jazz Society 
recently presented the premier per- 
formance of U.C.L.A.’s_ student-pro- 
duced film, “Introduction To Jazz.” In 
sepia-toned, 16mm film. the 12-minute 
feature touches upon the historical de- 
velopment of an art form. Denis San- 
ders wrote and directed with technical 
advice from Nesuhi Ertegun. The 
thrilling documentary in no way re- 
flects the limited budget under which 
it was produced. The film is available 
to organisations, and enquiries should 
be directed to the Theatre Arts Depart- 
ment of the University of California at 
Los Angeles . . . (this wood certainly soaks- 
up the paint—wonder if I'll have enough to 
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finish the job). . . . Television viewers 
enjoyed seeing the entire Teagarden 
family perform this month. Ma Tea- 
garden offered a few piano rags before 
being joined by offspring Jack, Charlie, 
Cubby, and Norma. The group ap- 
peared on “You're Never Too Old,” in 
which elderly folk display their abilities. 
Jack Teagarden, looking healthful after 
several months away from the ordeal of 
travel, has happily announced the 
arrival of his son. The child was named 
after his uncle Cubby ... (ANOTHER 
BEER! !). 


OBSERVATION VARIATIONS 


This reporter has become increasingly 
aware of the Charleston antics that have 
invaded local dance floors. Now, the 
Charleston might have offered a popular 
outlet for activity back in the twenties: 
but, to these tired feet, it seems incred- 
ible that they be made to comply with 
the dexterity necessary to perform such 
an arduous task. Please do not think 
that “ole daddy” Levin is not capable of 
jigging to a Charleston beat; actually, at 
the drop of a Lyttelton record, I’d throw 
away my bottle of lime-flavoured 
hormone tablets, bequeath my stylish 
truss (with the built-in tape recorder) 
to Tom Cundall, and start hitting the 
timber a la Marili Ertegun. However, 
since there could no _ logical 
reason why I should display my 


swinging knees (admittedly less at- 
tractive than Marili’s), Ill con- 
fine my exercise to jumping at 
conclusions and, perhaps, maintaining a 
well-flexed elbow. Despite comments 
from many readers, my wind is not what 
it used to be. I came to this distress- 
ing conclusion after a recent sprint to 
the corner bank to see a man about a 
fast loan and a slow cheque. So, until 
someone invents a wonder potion that 
makes benzedrine look like a glass of 
buttermilk, I'll continue gulping the 
lime-flavoured hormone tablets and 
wearing the stylish truss (with the 
built-in tape recorder). 


THE JAZZ SCENE IN RETROSPECT. 


.. . The following are excerpts from a 
1939 Down Beat:— 

“The Boogie-Woogie has hit England 
and one of the limeys, George Shearing. 
is being boomed as a ‘white Albert 
Ammons’.” 

“Leon Rappolo, the great New Orleans 
clarinettist, may leave the sanitorium 
where he has been confined. He will 
play professionally again with a promin- 
ent Chicago leader.” 

“Jimmy Noone is leading a band at 
the ‘Cabin Club’ in Chicago.” 

“Coleman Hawkins, who has been in 
Europe for the last four years, will sail 
for New York.” 

“Chick Webb will enter a hospital for 


a week’s observation before beginning 
his Boston engagement—opening April 
23rd.” (Chick died June 16th, 1939; 

“Bedfast after suffering a_ stroke, 
Johnny Dodds ... may never play 
again.” 

“Tommy Ladnier signs with Gabriel. 
Famed trumpeter died of a heart attack 
June 3rd. He was 39 years old.” 

“Bunk Johnson is now labouring in 
the Louisiana sugar cane fields for $1.75 
a day ... unable to play trumpet for 
need of dental attention.” 

“Commodore Records will cut Billie 
Holiday’s Strange Fruit. Commercial 
waxworks refused to record it because 
of the bloody wordage.” . 

“Ellingtons, an occasional race record, 
and the guys that were in Chicago 15 
years ago. That’s all that’s left for the 
hot collector. Ten years from now the 
guys will be too old to play.” (spoke 
George Avakian). 

Time certainly has a way of mellow- 
ing the printed word. One cannot help 
wondering how these monthly jazz scene 
pieces will weather the passage of years. 
That those years will pass is as inevit- 
able as the rapidly approaching page 
bottom that is leering at us from be- 
neath this battered typewriter’s carri- 
age. So, with that sage observation, 
we'll rest the poor instrument until we 

. see you here next issue. 
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EFORE giving my impressions of the 
two “mammoth” jazz concerts 
which took place on Sunday, 6th April. 
I feel it only fair to explain that, after 
seeing several previous ventures of 
this type. I had conceived a mild pre- 
judice against such phenomena. 

Nevertheless, as I was sitting in the 
Gaumont. Lewisham, waiting for the 
curtain to go up on the Jazz Festival, 
1952. I was nourishing a faint hope that 
my worst fears would not be realised 
for, having seen that a mere procession 
of bands leaves much to be desired in 
the way of presentation, the promoters 
of this concert had conceived the idea 
of billing it as, “A Battle Of Bands.” 
Alas! my hopes were completely dashed 
for even such limited possibilities as 
this idea possessed were completely 
nullified by poor stage-management, 
and the utter ineptitude of the com- 
pere. Why, oh why cannot these gentle- 
men make even the slightest attempt to 
familiarise themselves with their sub- 
ject matter? I cannot accept any ex- 
cuse for introducing the Derek Atkins 
Band as being “from Liverpool” or, 
even worse, referring to the Crane 
River VALLEY band! 

With such an environment it is not 
surprising that the performances of the 
bands were so lack-lustre. The London 
bands—Mulligan, Crane River and 
Chris Barber were not at their best; 
producing nothing comparable to the 
jazz I have heard from them in happier 
surroundings. An exception to this 
generalisation was the forceful but 
ubiquitous clarinet of the Crane River. 
(A word of warning. Monte Sunshine. 
In certain quarters the band is being 
labelled as “Sunshine’s Big Six”). 
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GLOOMY SUNDAY 


By HAROLD PENDLETON 


The provincial bands were a sad dis- 
appointment. The Derek Atkins Band 
from Manchester (incidentally, what- 
ever became of leader Atkins?) was 
handicapped by having no trombonist 
for the date. Ron Simpson came on to 
help out, but lack of rehearsal was very 
apparent. A redeeming feature from 
this band was some tasteful cornet 
work by Bob Connell. The Avon City 
Jazz Band from Bristol merely de- 
pressed me. The band was utterly 
lacking in showmanship and produced 
an imitative ‘“accoustical” sound such 
as I had never expected to hear again 
from a British jazz band. Ken Grin- 
yer’s Wolverines from Southampton, a 
band which made a big impression on 
me at the N.F.J.O. contest two years 
ago, also disappointed by their lack of 
vigour and poor choice of tunes. 


An object lesson in stage craft, so 
necessary for success on the concert 
stage. was provided by the featured 
band of the show. Joe Daniels’ Jazz 
Group. It was a considerable relief to 
see the sparkle and assuredness of 
these professionals after the dullness 
ot the amateurs! Although not one of 
my favourite groups, musically, these 
boys have the presentation aspect sewn 
up. It must be conceded that whatever 
his faults from an academic viewpoint. 
Joe is a showman to his fingertips, and 
he is aided by his sidemen, particularly 
the formidable Geoff Sowden, who 
turned in some excellent, if repetitive. 
trombone work. 


From Lewisham to the Albert Hall. 
to take more punishment. 


It is imvossible in the svace at my 
disposal to do more than mention the 
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salient points of this, the larger and co- 
incidentally the worse of the two con- 
certs. 


Apart from the Saints Jazz Band. 
who repeated their success of last 
year’s Festival Hall concert by using 
precisely the same method of building 
a close-knit ensemble to a climax, the 
bands I heard all fell apart into 
clamorous confusion. Out of the melee 
one could only distinguish the work of 
certain individuals as worthy of men- 
tion. In particular, Ken Ball and Bill 
Thompson, the trumpet duettists; Dickie 
Hawdon, Keith Christie. Norman Cave; 
Bruce Turner and Freddy Randall did 
justice to themselves as soloists. 


I cannot but remark that undoubtedly 
the Albert Hall is the worst possible 
venue for a jazz concert. At one point 
I went up into the gallery. only to be 
horrified by the booming rumble with 
which the poor unfortunates up there 
were inflicted. And I could find no 
place in the whole vast auditorium 
where one could hear really adequately. 

In conclusion I must say how heart- 
breaking it is to anyone with the 
interest of jazz at heart to hear in 
rapid succession the majority of the 
leading bands of the country partaking 
in these monstrosities which, with the 
accent on quantity rather than quality, 
are doing such harm to them. 

To give them credit. every musician 
to whom I have spoken is vitriolic in 
his condemnation of this exploitation of 
his talent. As for myself, the pain of 
watching such pitiful struggles against 
adverse circumstances is that 
nothing (not even a free ticket, .Mr. 
Editor) will persuade me to endure a 
repetition. 
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this column first appeared in 

JAZZ JOURNAL just over three 
years ago, the record situation, from 
the point of view of the blues collec- 
tor. has improved beyond the dreams 
of the most optimistic enthusiast. 
Thanks almost entirely to the private 
labels (and to a lesser degree, Capitol) 
we are now able to buy records by 
some of the truly great singers, both 
living and dead. Tempo has given 
us examples of the art of Blind Lemon 
Jefferson, Blind Blake. Elzadie Robin- 
son and Trixie Smith (to mention only 
a few). Vogue and Melodisc have kept 
us supplied with recent sides by Big 
Bill Broonzy and Lonnie Johnson. 
While Jazz Collector has always been 
well to the fore, and has announced 
its intention of issuing Jefferson’s great 
Jack O’ Diamonds, which is one ot 
the finest of all his many _ sides. 
Strange then, that the large companies 
still fight shy of the blues. E.M.I. has 
some really wonderful stuff available. 
but the chance of getting it seems 
slight. The difficulty of obtaining the 
masters from America is one excuse 
used whenever the subject is broached 
—and there is no doubt this is a very 
real problem; after all. the sales of 
this type of record are comparatively 
small. 


France is luckier, already H.M.V. has 
given the French fans a magnificent 
Leroy Carr Six Cold Feet In The 
Ground/Going Back Home (La Voix de 
son Maitre, SG 323). Before dealing 
with this beautiful blues I would like 
to suggest that all readers write ito 
H.M.V., Hayes, Middlesex, asking for 
the release of both these titles over 
here. The masters must be available 
if they have been issued across the 
Channel. 


Carr, who died shortly after this 
session, was one of the greatest of folk 
artists. and was responsible for some 
of the loveliest blues themes in the 
whole folk repertoire. Two of his com- 
positions have become classics, and are 
sung (and played) by nearly everyone. 
How Long, How Long Blues and In The 
Evening When The Sun Goes Down (the 
latter has been one of Big Bill Broonzy’s 
most popular numbers). Albert Mc- 
Carthy writing in the Record 
Changer some years ago said: “It is 
my personal belief that Leroy Carr was 
one of the greatest singers on the race 
lists of any company—He was also a fine 


PREACHIN’ 


By 


pianist and his compositions are too 
well known to need detailing—As col- 
lectors we are deserving of censure for 
unjustly neglecting one of America’s 
finest folk creators.” I need hardly add 
that I endorse every word Mac wrote: 
Carr was a very, very great singer. 
We have only one example of his sing- 
ing issued over here (on Jazz Collector) 
Alki Blues, which is all the more 
reason why collectors should pester 
H.M.V. until they give us at least one 
record. 


A quick glance at Jazz Directory 
shows that Carr recorded eight titles 
for Bluebird, all of which should be 
available to H.M.V. The _ session in 
question took place in Chicago on 
February 25th, 1935, and the details as 
given by Jazz Directory are as 
follows:-- 

85495 Rocks In My Bed BB 5916 
85496 When The Sun Goes Down 

BB 5877, MW 4826 
85497 Bad Luck All The Time 

BB 5946, MW 4828 
85498 Big Four Blues BB 5916, 7970 
(rev. BB 7970 is a Little Brother Mont- 
gomery) 
85513 Just A Rag BB 5946 
85514 Ain't It A Shame BB 5877. MW 4826 
&SS1S Goin’ Back Home BB 5963 
85516 Six Cold Feet In The Ground 

BB 5963 

Although there is a gap in the master 
numbers all titles were recorded on the 
same day. 


The first record I should like to see 
issued over here is the aforementioned 
Six Cold Feet In The Ground (and its 
original backing), on which Leroy Carr 


THE WALLERS—SENIOR 
AND JUNIOR 


Tre 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


sang so movingly—almost as if he had a 
premonition of his untimely ending. 


The tragedy of Carr's death, the 
cause of which was never satisfactorily 
established, was according to Bill 
Broonzy due to poisoning. It is 
evident from what Bill said that an 
element of mystery. surrounds his 
passing—and at this late date the true 
facts may never be known. 


So many readers have written in 
from time to time asking me if I would 
print some blues lyrics occasionally 
that I think this would be a good 
opportunity to satisfy the demand. 
I can think of no finer record from 
which to quote—here then, is Six Cold 
Feet In The Ground as sung by Leroy 
Carr:— 


Just remember me, baby. 

When I’m in six feet 0’ cold, cold ground. 
Just remember me, baby, 

When I’m in six feet 0’ cold, cold ground. 
Always think of me, mama, 

Just say That’s a good man gone down. 
Don’t cry baby, 

Don’t cry after I’m gone. 

Don’t cry baby, 

Don’t cry after I’m gone. 

I'd guess a good man loved you 

An’ I ain’t done nothin’ wrong. 


Just lay my body, baby, 

In six cold feet o’ ground. 

Just lay my body, baby, 

In six cold feet o’ ground. 

Well, I'll have to be the loser. 
When the deal goes round. 


Quotation, at best, can only give a 
very vague outline of a blues record. 
Carr has to be heard to be appreciated 
—and this record in particular is a 
memorable one. If there is a suffi- 
cient number of letters written to 
H.M.V. it is just possible we might 
see a Leroy Carr on sale in the shops. 
So grab your pens and write today. 
Perhaps the N.F.J.O. might lend a 
helping hand? . How about it? 


* * * 


Always at this time of the year. 
JAZZ JOURNAL devotes some of its 
space to the memory of the late and 
very much lamented Thomas “Fats” 
Waller, for it was in the month of May 
that Fats was born (May 2l1st, 1904, to 
be precise). Fats was not a blues 
singer in the strict sense of the word 
—although he could, and did, sing the 
blues on occasion (Original E Flat 
Blues and You’re Not The Only Oyster 
In The Stew are <itles which spring to 
my mind). His was the blues of Har- 
lem and the city—not the blues of the . 
genuine folk artist. but Fats brought 
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his own very vivid personality into 
the traditional twelve bar formula and 
made of it something personal and 
unique; but that was typically the way 
with Waller—he could transform the 
most banal of commercial ballads into 
a little gem—a perfect “Wallerism,.” in 
fact. So it was with the blues. In 
his early days he furnished the accom- 
paniment to many famous blues 
singers. It is needless to comment on 
his work in this direction, for Fats was 
a great pianist—and a very great jazz- 
man. His VDise with Ada Brown 
(now also dead, alas) That Ain’t Right 
was wonderful stuff. With Sara Martin, 
Fats can be heard playing a wonder- 
fully full and rhythmic piano. The 
titles are Tain’t Nobody’s Bus’ness If 
1 Do (s71068c)/You Got Everything A 
Sweet Man needs (s71069) on OK 8043. 
There are many more sides by various 
artists, too numerous to mention, on 
which the Waller piano can be heard. 
and at all times Fats played supremely 
well. His death on December 15th, 
1943, robbed us of a lovable big-hearted 
man, and one of the greatest pianists 
jazz has ever known. This column 
humbly pays its tribute to the memory 
of Thomas “Fats” Waller. A very great 
gentleman 


* * 


Vogue have two records of interest 


now in the shops. both of which were 
reviewed in last month’s issue, by Tom 
Cundall. I need only comment briefly 
on them. First and most important of 
the two is Muddy Waters. singing 
Rollin’ Stone Blues/Walkin’ Blues 
(Vogue V.2101). Muddy’s guitar play- 
ing is rather in the style of Kokomo 
Arnold, as I think Hugues Panassie 
pointed out in his magazine quite 
recently. He is an even finer player 
than Arnold. and as a singer, quite 
unique. As Tom pointed out. you will 
have to listen hard to catch all that 
he sings, for he is no smooth sophisti- 
cated singer, but I think you will find 
him worth the trouble. Of the two 
sides my favourite is Rollin’ Stone 
(incidentally, the labels are reversed 
on my copy, if one can judge by what 
Muddy sings). 


The other Vogue is by John Lee 
Hooker Hoogie Boogie/Whistlin’ And 
Moanin’ Blues. Unlike Tom Cundall 
and Doug Whitton, I am not very im- 
pressed by the first side. I find this 
faintly monotonous; the recurring 
theme may suggest “the eerie, nos- 
talgic sound of the American train 
whistle” as Tom points out (and no 
doubt Hooker WAS influenced by the 
train theme) but I fear I got nothing 
from the record. There have been so 
many better guitarists for my money 
(Blind Blake or Blind Lemon Jefferson. 
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for example) that I am slightly dis- 
appointed with Hooker. The reverse 
is a very different kettle of fish? Again 
I would like to quote Tom: “The num- 
ber has an Eastern flavour reminis- 
cent of certain types of Spanish folk 
music, and it would be interesting to 
know how it evolved in Hooker's 
repertoire.” It was this Eastern 
flavour which struck me _ so forcibly 
when I first heard the disc. Perhaps 
hearing this side first (and it is so 
very good) spoiled me for the backing. 
What Hooker plays, whistles and hums, 
I found impressive. I would like to 
hear more of this artist before I form 
an opinion as to his ability. Perhaps 
Vogue will oblige with some other 
sides by Mr. Hooker. 


TAILPIECE 


‘It is not only easy, but essential. 
for a critic to make sure that, when 
he attributes to an artist a particular 
purpose, he gets it right. Otherwise 
he will make a monkey of himself.” 
(Humphrey Lyttelton writing in “The 
Humphrey Lyttelton Club” bulletin for 
March.) I hope the critic in question 
reads and digests (Humphrey's wise, 
and I should have imagined, obvious 
words. We are all guilty of silly 
statements now and then, but all too 
often these days sloppy criticism 
appears. 
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ii has been very forcibly brought to 

our notice of late, that the tradition- 
alist jazz concert is rapidly deteriorat- 
ing into nothing less than a laughable 
farce. 


It was bound to happen when the 
professional promoter, knowing exactly 
nothing about jazz and caring less, but 
sensing its money making potentialities, 
decided to cash in whilst the going was 
good. 

Cram as many bands on the bill as 
economics allow, and to hell with the 
results has been the promoters’ motto. 
Why should they care if the music 
played is downright bad; the house is 
full and the coffers are running over. 

To blazes with iazz appreciation— 
there is no such thing! These are only 
bunches of kids, glad to onlay for ha’ 
pence; and this dixieland stuff is only 
a flash in the pan anyway. 


And who can hlame the promoters? 
Certainly not us. It is the bands who 
are to blame for allowing themselves to 
be exploited. We know a little cash is 
always useful, but we presume most of 
these traditionalists started out to try 


and play jazz because they had, 
initially at any rate, a love of the 
music. 


And let us not forget that these self- 
same traditionalists are the first ones 
to point the finger of scorn at any of 
their brothers who dare to turn “com- 
mercial,” and play for a little jam on 
their bread. Have none of our young 
traditionalists any sense of values left? 
It looks as if they haven’t, which is a 
pity, for by allowing themselves to be 
herded together on the concert stage 
they are rapidly killing any chance 
they may have had of presenting jazz 
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EDITORIAL 


to the public as a music, as opposed to 
a semi-comic music hall act. 

A few Sundays back we had the 
ludicrous spectacle of two “mammoth” 
concerts being held in London on the 
same evening. One featured seven 
bands whilst the other topped it with 
ten. 

One was held in a super cinema and 
played to two houses, whilst the other 
was put on at the Albert Hall—a venue 
as much out of place for iazz as a comic 
strip in “The Times.” At this latter 
concert a band was brought down from 
the North and was allotted a mere 
two and a half minutes playing time! And 
the audience was promised that at the 
next concert at the same hall, they 
would be given even more and_ bigger 
bands. 

Could anything possibly be more 
stupid! 

The answer to all this is with the 
bands themselves. Get together and 
stick out for better conditions, reason- 
able presentation and, above all, sens- 
ible playing time. If you do that there 
is a chance that iazz concerts will stop 
becoming the joke they are at present. 


STRAIGHT LEFT 

You will find in this issue a somewhat 
biting attack by Steve Race against 
that caustic old customer, known to 
you all as “Lightly & Politely.” 

It seems that L. & P. has again given 
offence, and although we must insist 
we take no sides in this wordy battle, 
we think it only fair to print Steve's 
views as they have been received by us. 

One of the main points of contention 
seems to be L. & P.’s anonymity, and 
that is a matter which we can very 
easily put right. 

* Lightly & Politely’s column is com- 


piled by our old friend Stanley Dance. 
Stanley has been writing (and you can 
underline that last word) on jazz for 
many years. By reason of many visits 
to America, he personally knows 
musicians from that country, and he 
brings a very keen critical ear to bear 
On what he has heard; and what he 
hears. But it would appear that his 
somewhat caustic wit has caused 
offence where, we know, none was 
meant. 

As we rate Steve as one of the best 
three journalists writing about jazz 
today, we would dearly love to intro- 
duce him to Stanley, who we think is 
certainly one of the other two. 

Will you two have lunch with us 
sometime next month? You can fix 
your own day if you are agreeable. 


WALLER MEMORIAL WEEK 

And so the time comes round again 
for another number dedicated to the 
old fun man Thomas “Fats” Waller. 

Whereas in the past the National 
Memorial Week for his music has more 
or less been confined to America, 
this year a vastly different state of 
affairs exists. Programmes of his music 
are being put over the air by the 
B.B.C., Radio Luxembourg and A.F.N. 
in Germany, and a number of Con- 
tinental radio stations will be featuring 
Waller recitals during the period 16th- 
23rd May. 

Much of the pioneer work to get all 
this accomplished has been done by the 
hard working secretary of the society 
known as “The Friends Of Fats.” If 
you are a Waller enthusiast, we can 
only suggest you join—for you will cer- 
tainly hear something to your advan- 
tage if you attend one of their meetings. 
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S this is the first of a new series 
it would appear only right and 
proper to set out the aims, purposes 
and limitations of this column. 
Primarily the aim is to cater for those 
readers wiliose interests lie in post-1940 
jazz. As our main appreciation of jazz 
comes of necessity from the gramo- 
phone record, the majority of this 
column will be devoted to records con- 
sidered worth-while landmarks in the 
modern idiom. 


Secondarily the aim is, as usual, to 
reduce a few prejudices against modern 
jazz; prejudices which arose during the 
wild and woolly late “40s when the 
struggle for predominance between the 
Modern and Revivalist schools was 
nearing its inglorious peak. 

Before proceeding further, and having 
completed the statement of broad aims, 
let us view the present day modern 
jazz scene. We are now in a position 
to look at the last six or seven years 
in retrospect and, in so doing. it 
becomes obvious that the period is split 
into two main sections. The first com- 
prises the “unison-ensemble small 
group” period (for want of a better 
name). Recordings from this period 
show startling attempts to be different 
largely for the sake of being different. 


The reasons for this are not deeply 
hidden. Swing. no longer the prero- 
gative of polished performers of the 
Goodman. Krupa, Shaw calibre had 
become the tired listless music of the 
jam session. The series of recordings 
made by a small group from the Glenn 
Miller band exhibits the rut into which 
non-traditional small group jazz had 
fallen by 1945. Small wonder then that 
Parker. Gillespie and_ their echorts 


attempted to sound as unlike this style 
as possible. Building their improvisa- 
tions on a pre-selected set of harmonies. 
and breaking up the accenting of the 
beat until it became sympathetic with 
the soloist’s line, they achieved a fresh- 
ness of sound. 


However. the music of the early- 


CHARLIE PARKER 


Modern period had as its main short- 
coming the fact that it was a bare, 
crude music devoid of any sort of dilu- 
tion. It presented itself in all its 
starkness—the framework of a new 
style eager to be clothed. 

This brings us logically to the second 
main veriod of this music so unfortun- 
ately named bop. Using the basic 
ideas and fundamentals of the earlier 
period, a talented group of musicians 
realised that far from being an end 
in itself, the new musical ideas could 
best be applied as a means towards an 
end. The most important names ctf 
this period included trumpeter Miles 


National Secretary, National 


ANNOUNCING 


| The N.F.J.O. Festival Hall Concerts | 


SATURDAY, 28th JUNE, and MONDAY, 30th JUNE, 1952 


Seats at 15/-, 12/6, 10/6, 7/6 and 5/- can be booked through the 
Federation of Jazz Organisations, 
18, Timbercroft Lane, Plumstead, S.E.18. 

Full details of the British and Foreign stars to be featured at these 


two important concerts will be included in the next issue. 


RETROSPECTION 


—— By ALUN MORGAN§, 


Davis, pianist arrangers John Lewis 
and Tadd Dameron. and baritone saxo- 
phonist arranger Gerry Mulligan. 


Davis, Lewis and Mulligan helped to 
build a group style for a ten-piece band 
which has earned its place in jazz 
history. The Miles Davis group which 
played at New York’s “Royal Roost” 
club during September 1948, produced 
some of the greatest modern jazz, both 
in itself and considered in the light 
of the effect it had on future jazz. The 
musie produced by this trumpet, trom- 
bone, alto, baritone, French horn, tuba 
and rhythm line-up was captured on 
wax in Capitol’s Studios for the first 
time in January 1949 and at two later 
sessions. After three years these few 
recordings may still be looked upon as 
the highest peak of achievement in the 
modern idiom. 


If this point is conceded, it must be 
admitted further that the zenith ot 
modern jazz as it was first known, has 
been attained and exceeded and we are 
now passing through the doldrums 
between periods. Recordings being 
made today show that the contem- 
porary-styled musician is producing 
somewhat polite versions of well-known 
“standards” and show tunes. Our own 
George Shearing pioneered the way in 
1949 with his too familiar 
formulae. Stan Getz, a young musician 
with an individual tone has_ been 
responsible for a new school of tenor 
saxophone .playing which has resulted 
in almost as many plagiarists as the 
host of Gillespie and Parker copyists 
of a few years earlier. Nevertheless 
the majority of Getz records are 
mainly pleasant, somewhat close-to-the- 
melody improvisations standard 
tunes showing little of the exhuberant 
experimentation of the early period. 


Pianist Lennie Tristano and_ his 
school would appear at first sight to 
point the way to new lines of develop- 
ment in modern circles, but it must 
be borne in mind that the style pro- 
duced by the Tristanoites has few fol- 
lowers outside the Konitz, Fishkin. 
Bauer, Mosca _ clique. Few Negroes 
have attempted to play in the Tristano 
style and the past has shown that jazz 
development is invariably a result of 
coloured musicians’ progress rather 
than white. 


Starting next month this column will 
be devoted to the discussion of record- 
ings from the modern period—both 
representative and outstanding—which 
helped to further the development cof 
the idiom. 
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JAZZ 


ON THE 


AIR 


BY REX HARRIS 


DARKTOWN STRUTTERS’ BALL 
18/3/52 LIGHT. 4.30 p.m. 

Was agreeably intrigued to hear an 
old favourite opening the D.T.S. Ball— 
Noble Sissle’s Swingsters keeping the 
old ark a’moverin’, as they have for 
many years on my turntable. “This,” 
I thought. “presages a nicely balanced 
feast of jazz.” I was wrong, but can- 
not give programme fair criticism since 
several telephone calls interrupted my 
listening. Very grateful, however, for 
high spot of programme, J.R.M.’s 
Doctor Jazz. Silly. isn’t it? I can 
hear it any time I like on my own 
player, as indeed I do. but it seems to 
achieve added élan when it comes over 
the air on somebody else’s programme. 
Must be a case of distance lending en- 
chantment. Although I caught snatches 
of Hutch, Deep River Boys, etc., I do 
recommend this Ball to jazz lovers. 
and hope that it will return to the air 
again soon. This would do well at 
peak listening time, but you can't 
blame John Watt for that. ... I, too. 
have suffered. 


BURL IVES. 22/3/52. LIGHT. 8.30 p.m. 
Any producer needing a lesson on 
how to present a feature which really 
sounds impromptu should have heard 
this. Wilfred Thomas chatted to Burl 
Ives and led him into singing in 
a way which made me feel that I 
was in the studio with an hour to go 
before the red light. Even Burl’s ex- 
citement at seeing his wife arrive dur- 
ing the programme sounded natural— 
as indeed it was. Difficult to select 
any of his songs, but the Spanish tinge 
of Bimini and good old John 
Henry get special mention. He has 
a delightful personality over the air. 
which was more than vindicated when 
I met him in person as the guest of 
honour at cocktail party which later 
hatched the Society of Pogonotrophists. 
(No—I didn’t know either, but it 
means “Beard Cultivators”). 
WAYFARING STRANGER. 
28/3/52 HOME. 7.30 p.m. 
Why—it’s that man again! The story 
of Burl Ives’ life. Radio Times didn’t 
say that it was a recorded programme, 
but “sweet william” “sweet 
william”... “sweet william” gave me 


Photo) (Felix Fonteyn 


a clue. It was a honey of a story, apart 
from the folk tunes he sang and played. 
Couldn't get out of my mind that 
Little Girl, little Girl was a variant 
of The Lonesome Road. Jazz lovers 
would do well to look out for a repeat 
of this programme . they would 
particularly appreciate Camp Meeting 
Time and the Bluesey flavour of I''m 
a Poor Boy. This Ives man gets you. 


JAZZ CLUB. 29/3/52. LIGHT. 6 p.m. 

Arrived home covered in_ snow, 
and learnt that Derek Atkins Dixie- 
landers had wisely decided to bring 
the B.B.C. to Manchester rather than 
march through London with snow on 
their boots. Have decided to give you 
my notes as I took ‘em down: that way 
is fairest, I think. A Dorseyish trom- 
bone (Fred Fiddley?) in Ida, S.A.A.C. 
Spanier-Randallish cornet, Oryesque 
trombone. and not-so-impressive clari- 
net in Mandy, M.U.Y.M. Singin’ 
the Blues my favourite Bix number 

. thought it was a messy intro. to 
the famous chorus, and wot? no whip? 
As much like Bix as my celebrated 
Aunt Fanny—in tone, approach and 
sympathy. San Antonio Shout was 
ragged and liberally besprinkled with 
wrong notes. Clarinet not so hot in 
both senses of the phrase. Down in 
Jungle Town ... Cor Anglais! What 
a mixture of jam_ session, revival. 
Chicago, swing bass, drum exhibitions 
and what-have-you. Sorry, boys, but 
you need a lot more practice and play- 
ing together before you can be called 
top-line. The material is there, all 
right, so go to it, and I hope that I can 
be more complimentary next time on 
the air. 

JAZZ FOR MODERNS 
29/3/52. LIGHT. 6.20 p.m. 

Much pleased with Dill Jones's 
resolution in Opus Caprice, but I 
suppose most modernists thought it too 
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square. Sudden thought: wonder if 
their motto is — The Music Goes 
Round. Sorry... back to Joe Harriot, 
whose alto sax is the nearest thing to 
Johnny Hodges or Hilton Jefferson, if 
my memory serves me correctly. Am 
not enamoured of saxophone, but do 
not go as far as musician who said “A 
cow makes as good a noise, and gives 
milk as well.” Indeed, I once owned 
an Actuelle (circa 1924) which was a 
saxophone solo called Valse Lala, but 
cannot recall the performer. (Brian 
Rust, forward please). All in all, it 
seemed a flawless execution of Laura, 
and I, for one, am much in favour of 
her execution. 

Now for the discussion between 
Tony Hall, Mike Butcher, Ernest 
Borneman and Humphrey Lyttelton. 
Cannot analyse all questions, but first 
was: “Would the team welcome re- 
vival of pre-war swing era?” 
Answers: H.L. (for integrity) an un- 
reserved NO. M.B. (for commerce) a 
reserved NO. T.H. (for glamour) YES. 
and E.B. (for good taste) a reserved 
NO. 

Practically general agreement was 
reached by the team that Stan Ken- 
ton’s music was nof progressive, and 
some of the adjectives were ‘unbear- 


able,” “self-conscious.” “pretentious.” 
My own addition (without charge) is 
amorphous. 


Each member of the team was asked 
which two American jazz musicians 
he would like to bring to England. 
The following revlies were given:— 
M.B.: Charlie Parker and Art Tatum. 
T.H.: Charlie Parker and Dizzy Gilles- 
pie. H.L.: Johnny St. Cyr and Zutty 
Singleton. E.B.: Louis Armstrong and 
Zutty Singleton. 

Well, there you are. An unscripted 
quiz, in which both team and chairman 
Steve Race acquitted themselves ad- 
mirably. 


SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 
29/3/52. THIRD. 6.25 p.m. 

The music of French Colonial Africa. 
In at the death. at 7.20 p.m. to catch 
the Pygmies ululating madly. Apologies 
to Alan Lomax and readers for missing 
most of this excellent programme. 
Thought the yodelling protective magic 
before an elephant hunt was collective 
vocal improvisation with a vengeance. 
Lomax stressed the “circular” quality 
of this . . . the melody did go round 
and round. It will be a lesson to me 
to mark out the programmes \ want 
to hear beforehand: was sorry to have 
missed so much of it. 


JAZZ CLUB. 5/4/52. LIGHT. 6 p.m. 

Ted Heath’s Band playing Stan Ken- 
ton. This must be hellishly difficult 
for the musicians to play. JI n’est pas 
difficile, c’est impossible. Impossible? C'est 
le mot juste! It just seemed a waste of 
time for such a good dance band as 
Heaths. and—anyway. I thought the 
programme was called JAZZ club. 
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FATS SAYS A MOUTHFUL 


The inimitable Fats Waller, although one of the most written-of and publicised figures in the entertainment world, rarely a ared in 
pe 


print himself. 


Through the courtesy of H.M.V. we are able to print below one of his rare incursions into authorship. 


It contains much 


of his vibrant personality, so familiar to the lovers of his records, and a good deal of musical wisdom. 


HE life of a musician is certainly not 

a mess of chidlins. and the deeper you 
get into it, the tougher it gets. Here I 
am all set to get goin’ on another eight 
week trip out of town when I'm asked 
to sub for a reviewer or sumthin’. It’s 
such things as these that suggest some 
of my song titles to me, and in this in- 
stance it’s YOu Must Be Losing Your 
Mind. 

When I look back at the ground I've 
covered from way back in 1919 when I 
wrote my first professional song 
Squeeze Me, I guess I've been more 
used to being written about, than being 
on the writing end. Give me a piano 
to beat up and that’s me: but as to 
this writing business. I’m like a_ bear 
from the fair, | ain't nowhere. 

But there are a couple of things I'd 
like to say, and number one is: that 


tune to write, there has always been a 
melodic line. Regardless of how sweet 
that line, how fast or slow, the good 
old left hand can always swing it out. 

And it’s melody that gives variety to 
the ear. That’s what makes popular 
music endure. The fad of Boogie 
Woogie piano playing is burning itself 
out. Why? Because it’s too monot- 
onous—it all sounds the same. 

I wrote a little tune in Chicago once, 
and called it the Jitterbug Waltz. My 
idea was to convey the picture of a 
jitterbug waltzing; thereby indicating 
a change in his technique as of today 
compared with the past; that is, the 


R.H.: Spencer Williams and Fats Waller on 
the “Isle de France” en route to Europe in 


the mid-thirties. 


Below: Fats and Myra Johnson get the Cats 


jumping with their vocalising. 


I'm very glad to see that jazz, that 
much analyzed. classified. sublimated 
and much discussed type of music, has 
finally come back to its pappy Melody. 
Now that the jitterbugs are cooling off. 
and the Shag is no more, we're begin- 
ning to give the old masters a rest, 
and concocting some melodies of our 
own. 

It is my contention, and always has 
been, that the thing that makes a tune 
click is the melody; and give the public 
four bars of that to dig their teeth into. 
and you have a killer-diller. And if 
you doubt this statement just take a 
look at the weekly Hit Parade. 

Now I'm not a cat to preach without 
practising what I preach, and in all of 
the long line of hits I have had the for- 


substitution of the romantic and ex- 
hilarating 3/4. for the wild and 
ludicrous hopping about he did in the 
4/4 time. And that’s what he has now 
come to enjoy and dance to—melody 
and rhythm instead of just plain spine- 
beat. 

Ashton Stevens, music critic of the 
Chicago-America wrote: “The organ is 
the favourite instrument of Fat’s heart: 
and the piano only of his stomach.” 
Well, I really love the organ. I can 
get so much more colour from it than 
the piano that it really sends me. I 
have one at home, and a great many 
of my compositions originated there. 
Included is We Need A Little Love, 
That’s All, my newest ballad. Ed. 
Kirkeby collaborated with me on this, 
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and I remember that we stayed up 


until 11 o’clock the next morning 
finishing it up. That's the way songs 
are born. I will never forget how on 


a tour through the English provinces 
we were playing the Empire Theatre. 
in Sheffield. After theatre is our usual 
time for relaxation. and _ following 
dinner I roamed restlessly through the 
beautiful park there. At dawn the 
birds awakened, and out of their lively 
chirpings one short strain stood out. 
I went back to the hotel, and by 
10 o'clock that morning with the aid 
of some delicious Amontillado Sherry. 
we had finished Honey Hush. You see, 
it’s fifty per cent. inspiration and fifty 
per cent. perspiration. 

Another thrill of my life was making 
the records in my organ album. I'l 
never forget sitting down at the con- 
sole of that magnificent organ in the 
H.M.V. studio on the outskirts of Lon- 
don. It reminded me of that Wurlitzer 
Grand I played at the Lincoln Theatre 
in Harlem when I was a kid sixteen 
years old. I had myself a ball that 
afternoon, and the records really came 
easy. 

Next to a grand organ _ there's 
nothing finer than a magnificent sym- 
phony orchestra. I get my kicks out 
of that kind of music as well as spon- 
taneous jazz. Both kinds for different 
moods are solid senders, and each type 
has its place in this everyday world 
of ours. 
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THE GENIUS OF 


THOMAS FATS WALLER 


ROY COOKE 


(HON. SEC. FATS WALLER APPRECIATION SOCIETY) 


MORE people today, it seems, are 

collecting Fats Waller’s records 
than ever before, and the demand for 
fresh examples of his particular brand 
of music has never been greater. Both 
in this country and abroad fresh 
Waller titles are being issued or re- 
issued to meet this ever-increasing de- 
mand at a rate that was never ex- 
ceeded even during Fats Waller’s life- 
time. Very few artists indeed have 
ever commanded so much admiration 
and respect so long after their pass- 
ing. Luckily for us, Waller’s superb 
playing and fooling will always be 
available for us to enjoy, and the mere 
touch of a needle is sufficient to fill the 
room with his wonderful personality. 


When the famous Waller Rhythm 
records were first issued here just be- 
fore the war it was never imagined 
that they would live longer than 18 
months or so and they were accord- 
ingly classed along with second-rate 
Dance Records. Today, whereas the 
non-Waller titles in the BD 5000 series 
are of little value to anybody, those 
featuring Waller are sought after high 
and. low. 


The titles Waller played, it is true. 
would have been long-since forgotten 
but for him, and the magic that Fats 
infused into them has made them live 
on years after their normal spell of 
life. Fats had only to take an ordin- 
ary commercial tune and somehow he 
had an uncanny gift of transforming 


it into a real and lasting thing of 
beauty. Fats produced melodies and 
harmonies that the composer never 
dreamed possible and the result is a 
delight we never tire of hearing. This 
happens again and again as all real 
Waller students know only too well. 
Fats had a perfect sense of timing 
and rhythm and his terrific left hand 
has to be heard to be believed. His 
right hand also was a joy to hear and 
his rhythmic playing was very fast and 
incredibly accurate. His vocals, of 
course, never fail to raise a smile how- 
ever many times we have heard them 
before, and his sly asides, his happy 


WS Pensive or smiling, Waller was always a 


superb subject for the artist or photo- 


graoher. 


chortles and infectious good humour 
are enough to make anyone feel on top 
of the world. I often wonder how the 
Rhythm boys managed to keep a 
straight face through it all, or how 
they could ever fail to be deeply 
moved when Fats was in one of his 
more serious moods? 


Ed Kirkeby, Waller's late Manager 
and the greatest “Friend of Fats” of 
them all, once said: “I believe Thomas 
‘Fats’ Waller will live through genera- 
tions of American Music.” To that very 
real and profound truth I feel I can only 
add the following: 


There will never be another Fats; it 
is up to us all to see that his own 
particular kind of music lives on 
through his many records and is never 
lost to posterity. 
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A NOSTALGIC NOTE 
By J. C. Parry-Jones. 


What a wonderful fellow was Fats! 
I remember clearly his pre-war ap- 
pearance at the Holborn Empire. Lon- 
don—surely no man could have wished 
for a warmer reception. 


We had queued for hours in the rain 
and we were a little frayed-at-the- 
edges by the time we settled ourselves 
in the ‘Gods’: but when, at last, Fats 
made his entrance, all was forgotten 
and forgiven in the excitement. 


Although I cannot now recall 
the tunes that Fats played that even- 
ing, I still have a vivid recollection of 
an infectious grin, of gentle murmur- 
ings, and of a nose closely pursuing 
twinkling fingers up and down the key- 
board. And who could forget the 
exaggerated daintiness with which he 
sat himself down upon the piano stool? 
— Is you all on Fats?” he asked. Man, 
he would have been a success without 
a piano. 

The audience loved every minute of 
it and were loath to let him go. And 
I’m quite sure that nobody enjoyed 
that night more than the ‘Solid Sender,’ 
unless of course it was me. 
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COLLET’s MANCHESTER BOOKSHOP "RECORDS FOR "DISPOSAL 


All records are priced according to condition and rarity. Please add 1/6 to all orders under £2 to cover post and packing- 


When ordering please state alternative Choices in case first choice is already sold. 


ARCADIAN SERENADERS (Manone) 
Who Can Your Regular Be Little Boy 


Blues (Arcadia Peacock Orch.) Dub 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS 
Heebie Jeebies ‘Potato Blues Ce 
My Heart Cornet Chop Suey Cc 
Big Fat Ma Sweet Little Papa HICA 
Droppin’ Shucks ‘Who's It HJCA 
King of the Zulus/Lonesome Blues HJICA 


[rish Black Bottom You Made Me Love 
You 

AULD, GEORGE. 

Daily Double /You Haven't Changed at Ali Mus 
ALL STAR JAM BAND. 

Let’s Get Happy /He’s a Jolly Good Fellow Com 
ADE BACK ROOM BOYS. 

Is That the Way ‘Closer Walk With Thee Amp 


Dub 


Two Ciarinet Blues ‘C 7th Stomp Amp 
BECHET, SIDNEY. 

Indiana Coquette Sa 
BIGARD, BARNEY. 

Salty Papa Blues Blow Top Blues BW 


Blues for Arts Sake Sweet Marijuana Brown BW 
BROONZY, BIG BILL. 

Oh Baby When I get to Thinking OK 

Humble Blues /Roll Them Bones Co 
BOZE, CALVIN. 


If you Ever Had the Blues Waiting and 


Drinking Alad 
BUTTERBEANS AND SUSIE. 
A to Z Blues Construction Gang OK 


BLYTHE, JIMMY 
Mr. Freddy Blues Lovin’s been Here and Gone 
to Mecca Flats Para 
BUMBLE BEE SLIM. 
You Got to do as I Bid You’ When Your 


Deal Goes Down Vo 
DAVIS, WALTER. 
Oh Me Oh My Blues /It’s — So Long Vi 


DIXIE HUMMING BIR 
Joshua Journeyed to een When the Gates De 


DODDS, JOHNNY. 


Sweep Em Clean My Girl HJCA 
Have Mercy Hot Stuff HICA 
Bull Fiddle Blues Weary City HJCA 
Struggling Little Bits HJCA 


One Hour Tonight After You've Gone 


(Vocal Master) Creole 


DUPREE, JACK. 
F.D.R. Biues God Bless our New President JD 
ELLINGTON, DUKE (Ozie Ware). 


I done Caught You Blues /Santa Claus Bilt 
GOLDEN GATE ORCH. (Nichols?) 
After You've Gone (Willard Robinson) Pe 


GILLUM, JAZZ 
Look on Yonder Wall Reckless Rider Blues Vi 


Long Razor Blues/I’m Not the Lad Vi 

Can't Trust Myself/All in All Blues Vi 
HILL, “BERTHA” CHIPPIE. 

Do Dirty Biues/Sport Model Mama Detr 


HODES, ART. 
Siow "Em Down Blues ‘She's Cryin’ for Me BN 


HOWARD, PAUL (Lawrence Brown, Hampton). 


The Ramble Quality Shout Jay 
JOHNSON, JIMMY. 
Put Your Mind Right on it Fare Thee 


Honey Blues Co 

JOHNSON, MARGARET (Cl. Williams). 

E Fiat Blues If I let you PaE 
JONES, MAGGIE. 

Jealous Mama Blues Four Flushing Papa Co 
JOHNSON, J. 

Red Hot Hottentot (Oliver) Cen 
HODES, ART. 

Bugle Call Rag Squeeze Me BN 

Sugar Foot Stomp ‘Sweet Georgia Brown BN 
MARSALA, JOE. 

Joe Joe Jump /Don’t Let It End BW 


Note: This is only a selection from our large stock of secondhand records, 
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stock is constantly changing. 


JAZZ RECORD DEPT. 
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J /ET, ILLINOIS. 


Try Me one more Time Jet Propulsion Ni N 10'6 
86 JOHNSON, BUNK. 

Maryland / ‘Alexander's Ragtime Band De VG 7'6 
8 /- You Always Hurt the One you Love 
76 Tishomingo Blues DeF E 8/6 
10/6 Thriller Rag/When I Leave the World Jt N 12/6 
10 6 Franklin St. Blues/Weary Blues Jt F 
Bluebells Goodbye /Big Chief Battleaxe JI E 11/- 

MACEDO, BIG. 

8/6 My Own Troubles /f Lost my Little Woman Vi N 12/6 

McKINNEY’S COTTON PICKERS. 

Plain Dirt/Gee Ain't I Good Vi G 7/6 
McSHANN, JAY. 

Deep River Blues) New Confessin’ the Blues De G 8/- 
= MEZZROW, MEZZ. 
716 Melody from the Sky BB G 
MISSOURIANS. 
N16 Vine St. Drag I Got Someone Vi G 7/6 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 
ee Red Hot Pepper/Deep Creek Vi E 3/6 
10/6 Pontchartrain Little Lawrence Vi E 10/6 
‘ The Chant/Black Bottom Stomp BB E 8/6 

Smoke House Blues/Steamboat Stomp BRS N 8/6 
10 '6 Buffalo Blues /Sgt. Dunn's Bugle Call HICA N 12/6 
NICHOLAS, WOODEN JOE. 

Holler Blues /AiAiAi AM VG 10/6 
OLIVER, KING. 
ae Georgia Man (Teddy Peters)/What a Man 

; (Dodds) Jay N 15/- 

Mistreating Man (Sara Martin)/Death 
Sting Me Blues Para N 15/- 

Snake Rag/High Society Sp.Ed N 15/- 
Tears Buddy's Habits AFCDJ N 12/6 

Dippermouth Blues/Where Did you Stay HJCA E 10/6 

Mabel’s Dream Sweet Baby Doll HJCA N 12/6 
12 6 Room Rent Blues/I Ain’t Gonna Tell HJCA N 12/6 

Sweet Lovin’ Man/Sobbin’ Blues HIJCA N 12/6 
12/6 PORT JACKSON JAZZ BAND. 

Ja Da/Georgia Camp Meeting RCP N 7/6 
RAINEY, MA. 

South Bound Blues/Lord Send me a Man AFCDJ N 10/6 
6/6 RED, TAMPA. 
6/6 My First Love Blues/Let Me Play BB VG 8/6 
6/6 I Give my Love to You/It’s Hard to Believe BB VG 7/6 
10/6 Don’t You Lie to me/Don’t Deal with 

the Devil V: {0/6 

12 6 Sugar Baby/Poor Stranger Blues Vi E 10/6 
SCOBEY, 4 
Clarinet Marmalade Blues Rag N 12/6 
SHEROCK, SHOR 
126 Sobbin’ Blues on Figaro Com E 7/6 
SMITH, BESSIF. 
- Squeeze Me/Jazzbo Brown HICA N 12/6 
SPANIER, MUGGSY. 
8/6 Dixie Flyer/Lazy Piano Man Mer N 12/6 
10 '6 STUYVESANT STOMPERS. 
10/- Shine /Blue Tail Fly Parad E 10/- 
12/6 TROMBONE RED. 
a Greasy Plate Stomp’B Flat Blues HICA N 2/6 
8/6 WASHBOARD SERENADERS, 
Dear Old Southland Lonesome Road PaF F 7/6 
12'6 Nagasaki/Black Eyes Pak E 7/6 
WHITE, GEORGIA. 
You Done Lost/Your Worries De EF 10 '- 
12/6 WILLIAMS, CLARENCE. 

Get it Fixed Shake that Thing OK G 10/6 
10/- Kansas City Man Blues/Oh Daddy Blues J.Soc E Ae 
; Old Fashioned Love/Mean Blues JRS E 12 

12/6 WYNN, ALBERT. (Punch Miller) 

Parkway Stomp /Gates Blues (Jimmy Wade) Br E 12/6 
8/- She’s Crying for Stan/Down by the Levee Br E 12/6 
12in. RECORDS 

MILLER, PUNCH. 
10 6 Isabelle Won't Give You None HIC\ N 17/6 
12/6 Golden Lilv Blues /Somebody Stole My Gal HJCA N 17/6 

; WHITE, JOSH. 

12/6 Careless Love Milk Cow Blues BN E 12/6 


We invite definite enquiries, but regret we are unable to issue lists as our 
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WORTH SPIN 


RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PIP WEDGE, PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 
No, Papa, No!/Heah Me Talkin’ To Ya? 


but not quite up to his usual high 
standard. 

The vocal, by Roger Bell, is almost 
prophetic, for it introduces Rex Harris, 


(Parlophone DP251) 

These two sides were cut in 1928, and 
with a personnel consisting of Fred 
Robinson, trombone, Jimmy _ Strong, 
clarinet and tenor saxophone, Earl 
Hines, piano, Mancy Cara, banjo, 
Zutty Singleton. drums, plus Don Red- 
man, alto saxophone (on Heah Me 
Talkin’ only). they represent Louis 
during his best period. He solos with 
immense virility and verve, and leads 
the ensembles with real imagination 
and drive. As an example of how such 
things should be managed, listen to his 
final solo against chord backgrounds on 
Heah Me Talkin’. 

Hines performs wonderfully well on 
both sides—his solos are models of 
good taste and impeccably played, and 
he demonstrates throughout the im- 
mense value of his presence in the 
group. For instance, listen to his back- 


with Vandyke chin, shaking that thing 
—presumably Pelican Jazz. 


THE NORMAN BURNS QUINTET. 
Stars Fell On Alabama/Nearing 
Shearing. 

(Esquire 10-204) 

The story of the formation of the 
Norman Burns Quintet has been told 
often enough by now for JAZZ 
JOURNAL readers to be familiar with 
it. With George Shearing’s blessing. 
the group’s style was based entirely on 
that evolved by the blind British 
pianist who is now doing so well in 
the U.S.A., and the Burns’ Quintet’s 
interpretation of the Shearing music 
has found favour here with a host of 
lovers of relaxed, tasteful modern jazz. 


On this record we have two of the 
first four sides recorded by the group 


vv 


EARL ‘FATHA’ HINES 


at the time of issue due to lack of space. 
It was cut in Melbourne in 1950 and 
has the usual line-up, with Lazy Ade 
lending a hand in the trumpet depart- 


’ 


LJ 


a 

a ; * ing of Louis’ solo a No, Papa, No! and — for Esquire—the other two, Over the 
“= then try to imagine the solo minus The first side has a rather tired Sea to Skye and Knock Yourself Out, 
a Hines. sound, and neither Roger Bell’s shaky are still to come. Both are excellent 


solo, nor Graeme’s piano chorus do 
much to redeem it. 

The reverse is much better, with fine 
solos by Graeme Bell, Lazy Ade and 
Deryck Bentley, trombone. Pixie 
Roberts, clarinet, also takes a solo spot, 


Louis and Hines are the undoubted 
stars of this coupling. but they don’t 
by any means hog all the wax, and you 
can hear Robinson, Strong and Redman 
in solo passages of interest. 

Zutty Singleton turns in some fine 
drumming—his cymbal  punctuations 
are much more discerning and to the | 
point than most current efforts in this 
direction. 


examples of what the group set out to 
achieve; well-knit ensembles, pleasant 
solos and a flowing beat. Basil Tait. 
though lacking Shearing’s rhythmic 
subtlety and melodic beauty in his solos. 
is of more than average competence on 
piano, while Johnny Ashcombe (vibes) 
and Len Williams (guitar) also figure 


NORM4N BURNS 


COUNT BASIE AND HIS 


| ORCHESTRA. 
. 7 Pound Cake/Clap Hands, Here Comes 
Charlie. 


(Columbia DP280) 

A re-issue of the old Basie classic 
which is worth a place on everyone's 
shelf. 

Charlie in particular just goes like 
fun. and the whole band swing like 
mad. but if you prefer your music to 
be a little more sedate, the slower 
tempoed Pound Cake will perhaps 
please you better. 

To all those young people who have 
recently come into contact with jazz, I 
would suggest they listen to this, if 
only to prove to themselves that riffs 
are not necessarily tedious, and that a 
big band can sound just as hot as a 
seven-piece New Orleans gang. 


heed 


GRAEME BELL’S AUSTRALIAN 
JAZZ BAND. 
Daddy Do/Shake That Thing. 
(Tempo A90) 
Rather late to be reviewing this re- 
card, but it was unfortunately missed 
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prominently. Of these two sides, I have 

a slight preference for Alabama, but 

they're both well worth a hearing. 
P.W. 


BILLY BUTTERFIELD ORCHESTRA. 
1 Gotta Right To Sing The Blues (50224) 
It's Easy To Remember (50248). 
(London L1033) 

Two big band semi-commercial ar- 
rangements which are smoothly played. 
the first side showcasing the leader's 
excellent trumpet quite effectively. 
Butterfield fans may feel this to be 
sufficient recommendation, but Bunny 
Berigan’s orchestra used to do this sort 
of thing fifteen years ago, and better. 


CHRISTIE BROTHERS STOMPERS. 
Farewell To Storyville/Down In Jungle 
Town. 

(Melodise 1212) 

Best part of these sides is the really 
excellent trumpet playing of Dickie 
Hawden, and the worst the unimagina- 
tive and plodding rhythm section who 
fail to wake up at any point of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Jungle Town is the better side with 
its well-knit ensembles and _ neatly 
played three-part chase chorus by 
clarinet. trumpet and trombone. 

The backing opens with Keith 
Christie doing his Kid Ory imitation, 
which is well done if you like that kind 
of thing. 

This is a good tune. if a rather 
repetitive one. but here it sounds dull. 
almost as if the band were bored to 
tears with the whole session before 
they started. 

When someone sticks a pin in the 
rhythm section. this will be a fine little 
band. ST. 


Photo) 
FRONT LINE OF THE ORCHESTRA OF THE DUTCH SWING COLLEGE. 
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THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH SEVEN. 
The Wedding of the Painted Doll (249) | 
Sin (248). 

(Esquire 5-056) 


Having always regarded Painted Doll 
as a perfect vehicle for the xylophone 
or at best the cinema organ, it is some- 
what of a shock to hear the Johnny 
Dankworth Seven playing it in bop-- 
sorry, ‘cool’ style. The group do a com- 
petent job but. even though more than 
twenty yvears have passed since this 
number first became popular, the per- 
formance still has all the earmarks of 
‘novelty arrangement.’ 

The reverse I care tor even less. This 
current pop is sung very ably by Cleo 


Laine, one of the best of the modern 


style vocalists, but it is quite spoilt by’ 


the repeated rhythm phrase’ used 
throughout, which becomes most irritat- 
ing by halfway through and quite de- 
tracts from the singer. Johnny him- 
self, oddly enough, takes no part at all 
in the proceedings, which is a pity. I 
feel cool about both these. PT: 
JOHNNY DODDS WASHBOARD 
BAND. 
Bull Fiddle Blues/Blue Washboard 
Stomp. 
(HMV B10223) 
Blue Washboard Stomp, a fast blues. 
is full of fine solos and breaks, allied 
to that spirited three-part front line 
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improvisation that one expects to hear 
from the classic Chicago jazz period of 
1928. 

The backing, taken at medium tempo, 
is predominantly ensemble, but features 
a beautifully balanced clarinet chorus 
by Johnny Dodds against stop chords, 
and some good trumpet, both open and 
muted, by Natty Dominique. 

The title for this side is hung on a 
short bass solo, played by either Bill 
Johnson or John Lindsay. It is strange 
that the identities of the bass 
player and the pianist on this record 
have never been cleared up to every- 
one’s satisfaction. The pianist could be 
either Lil Armstrong or Jimmy Blythe, 
and the bassist as above. 

Personally I plump for Lindsay andi 
Blythe, but I don’t suppose anyone 
cares very much. 


THE DUTCH SWING COLLEGE 
BAND. 
1919 Rag (34243-2H) /Boogietrap 
(34243-1H). 
(Decca C16190) 

The Dutch Swing College boys are 
right back at the top of their form this 
month on both sides of this new record- 
ing. 

The first side has a wonderful bite 
and drive to it and is played in Bunk 
Johnson style with excellent collective 
improvisation throughout. This is a 
really happy performance played in 
both the spirit and tradition of New 
Orleans. 

Boogietrap, on the reverse, was com- 
posed by two members of the group but 
is, for the most part. variations on 
Honeysuckle Rose. It is in marked con- 
trast to the first side, both in style and 
approach, though recorded at the same 
session. Played in medium _ blues 
tempo, it is reminiscent of Bechet and 
Mezz; and very effective too, with good 
trumpet and piano passages. Altogether 
an excellent and well contrasted coup- 
ling. 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND THE 
CORONETS. 
The Happening /She. 
(Vogue V2087) 
Cat Walk/Moonlight Fiesta. 
(Vogue V2088) 

Four sides played by a unit from the 
Ellington orchestra composed of: Cat 
Anderson, trumpet; Willie Smith, alto; 
Paul Gonsalves. tenor; Juan Tizol, 
trombone; Wendéll Marshall, _ bass: 
Louie Bellson, drums; and the Duke on 
piano. 

Moonlight Fiesta, the old Tizol com- 
position, is given much hotter treat- 
ment than the former version by the 
whole band, whilst its backing features 
Cat Anderson playing a la Cootie. 

The Happening, a vehicle for the 
modern tenor playing of Gonsalves, is 
very good of its kind, with the rhythm 
section really laying down a beat. 

For the reverse, it appears that the 


Duke has been reading Rider Haggard. 
and the result is a melodic number 
with a decided Eastern slant, played in 
very typical Ellington manner. 

Si. 


STAN GETZ QUINTET. 
Don’t Getz Scared/ Flamingo. 
(Esquire 10-208) 

More Getz sides from the set cut 
when he was in Sweden, with the usual 
Hallberg and Co. backing. Don’t Getz 
Scared starts with a nice fat, out-of- 
tempo tenor-baritone sound, which al- 
most immediately melts into a swingy, 
driving ensemble, followed by Getz in 
excellent form. Then comes Swedish 


baritone player, Lars Gullin, with a 
solo which makes quite understandable 
his appearance in the recent Metronome 
poll. He was placed eighth, but 
for a foreigner to appear at all in the 
placings is unusual, to say the least— 
I’m not sure that it isn’t unprecedented. 
Here he shows himself to be a musician 
of no mean ability, and one of whom 
we are bound to be hearing a lot more. 
Flamingo is slow and breathy, and as 
far as I am concerned consisted of 
three minutes 47 seconds of waiting for 
something to happen, and then dis- 
covering it wasn’t going to. Even Gullin 

sounds overcome with lethargy. 
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KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS. 
Pip Squeak/Mike Fright. 
(Esquire 10-207) 

When the Kenny Graham _ Afro- 
Cubists made their debut on April 17th, 
1950, at the Sutton Public Hall, there 
were in the audience representatives 
from each of the two major musical 
trade papers — Mike Nevard from 
Melody Maker, and myself from 
Musical Express. Kenny had already 
written Mike Fright and dedicated it to 
Mike—it was, in fact, played at that 
first concert—but it was several gallons 
of cider and even more months later 

that Pip Squeak emerged. 

Now, alas, the Afro-Cubists are -no 
more. However, especially for this re- 
cording, as many of the old personnel 
as possible were recalled; the old Kenny 
Graham-Jo Hunter partnership (the 
nearest thing we modernists have had 
to compare with the Lyttelton-Fawkes 
combination) was revived, and these 
titles were waxed. The result is one 
of the best recordings the Afro-Cubists 
have made, as far as the music is con- 
cerned. It is certainly the finest repro- 
duction they have enjoyed since they 
began recording for Esquire: more’s the 
pity that it took so long to get the righ‘ 
studio sound. P.W. 


HARRY JAMES AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 
King Porter Stomp/Night Special. 
(Parlophone DP252) 

These two sides were cut in 1939, 
with slight changes of personnel, but 
when the James band numbered around 
thirteen or fourteen pieces. The pre- 


cision and attack of the whole group, 
plus the driving power-house horn of 
the leader produced a robust, impelling 
swing that few white groups have 
equalled. 

Both sides are cleverly arranged io 
contrast solo with section work, and 
apart from the rather frantic closing 
passages of Night Special they demon- 
strate a good, tight orchestral sound in 
the ensembles, stylish solos, and a well- 
defined rhythm section. GR 


FRANK JOHNSON AND HIS 
FABULOUS DIXIELANDERS. 
Pallet On The Floor/Whip Me With 
Plenty Of Love. 

(Vogue V2098) 

This band is currently one of the 
most popular in the jazz field in 
Australia, and these sides, which were 
recorded late last year. presumably re- 
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present the type of competition await- 
ing the Bells on their arrival home. As 
the Bells are steadily moving into a 
rather different field, everybody should 
remain happy down-under. 

On the showing of this coupling, the 
Johnson group falls pretty well into 
line with several similar bands in this 
country, with the notable difference 
that it can boast (if only for this ses- 
sion) a real drummer. 

The front line, which is led by John- 
son on cornet, is pleasantly reiaxed on 
ensembles, but both the clarinet. Nick 
Polites, and the trombone, Warwick 
Dyer, demonstrate more confidence 
than the leader on solos. Dyer has a 
round, gutty tone and the sort of at- 
tack that should develop into some- 
thing really good. 

The rhythm section plays well on 
both sides, and as already mentioned. 
the drummer. Charlie Blott. is first- 
rate. He is far better than anyone to 
be heard with such outfits in this 
country, and gives the band a genuine 
lift. He is one of the Australian jazz 
veterans, and had a spell with the Bells 
years back. I have an idea that he is 
not the regular drummer with the 
Johnson band, but was added, for this 
session in the absence of their usual 
player. Any band having him as a 
regular would be fortunate indeed. 


LEE KONITZ QUINTET. 
Palo Alto/You Go To My Head. 
(Esquire 10-205) 
I like Lee Konitz’ alto playing, 
though probably for all the wrong 
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reasons. His tone I find one of the 
most consistently listenable things in 
modern jazz, and his duets with guitar- 
ist Billy Bauer—such as are found on 
Palo Alto—never fail to give me enjoy- 
ment. Salvatore Mosca (piano), Arnold 
Fishkin (bass) and Jeff Morton 
(drums) play as one, with a beat that 
would lift even the most heavily padded 
shoulders around Great Newport Street. 
You Go To My Head is slow and dis- 
tinctly unmelodic after the opening 
statement; this is music to be loved or 
loathed, accepted or rejected. I love 
it and accept it. PW. 


LAZY ADE’S LATE-HOUR BOYS 
with HUMPHREY LYTTELTON. 
Hook, Line & Sinker (13705) /Backroom 
Joys (13706). 

(Parlophone R3493) 

Both these were recorded last Novem- 
ber, and they consist of a small con- 
tingent from Graeme Bell’s Australian 
band with Humphrey Lyttelton as guest 
soloist. Both sides are played with 
plenty of enthusiasm and tremendous 
drive; a resuscitation of the Chicago- 
ans which is wonderful to hear from 

British musicians. 

The first side, in slowish tempo, was 
composed by banjoist Bud Baker. It’s 
a good tune and gives Lazy Ade plenty 
of opportunity for some Boyce Brown- 
like alto playing, while Humph comes 
in for a fine, tightly phrased chorus at 
the end. The reverse, composed by Lazy 
Ade, is even better and the boys seem 
more at home with the faster tempo. 
Three minutes or so of Chicago nostal- 
gia, with an excellent piano solo from 
Graeme Bell, a nice spot of clarinet 
from Pixie Roberts, and Humphrey a 
tower of strength throughout. This 
little band, sparked by Roger Bell's 
washboard playing has real lift and 
beat. Both sides recommended. 


WINGIE MANONE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 

My Honey's Lovin’ Arms/When My 
Sugar Walks Down The Street. 
(HMV JO114) 

Two sides dating from 1939, when 
Manone’s seven-piece band _ included 
Chu Berry on tenor saxophone and 
Cozy Cole on drums. Wingie takes a 
characteristic vocal on each number, 
and amplifies the solo efforts of the 
other players with his usual verbal ad 
libs. His own solos are notable for 
effervescence rather than feeling, but as 
both sides are keyed on a light note, 
fall well enough into character. The 
ensembles move along with plenty of 
drive and beat, especially on the second 
side. 


GLEN MILLER AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 
Georgia On My Mind/Jersey Bounce. 
(HMV B10235) 
The applause audible on these sides 
indicates that they were recorded at a 
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concert or broadcast, but a very good 
job has been done on balance. Both 
sides are beautifully relaxed and 
notable for the exceptional section work 
and dynamics always associated with 
this band. 

There are good solos by tenor saxo- 
phone and trumpet on the first number, 
and a most interesting passage for two 
trumpets (one muted) before the final 
ensemble of the reverse. EC: 


GERRY MOORE. 


Gerry's Boogie (260))/Moore 
Boogie (261). 
(Esquire 10-206) 


It is certainly a pleasure to hear 
Gerry Moore playing piano again, and 
readers will perhaps recall the fine 
solos he made for Parlophone some 
years ago. Well, Gerry’s playing is, if 
anything, even better on both these new 
Esquire sides. Though Moore has a big 
reputation in the profession, jazz fans 
have tended to forget him in recent 
years. Heaven knows why, as Gerry is 
one of this country’s best and most 
stylish players. 

On these two sides Gerry simply ad 
libs at eight to the bar and most 
effectively, too; indeed, his fine musical 
technique and interesting improvisa- 
tions (with a real beat) should da) tnuch 
to convince everyone of his prowess 
and ability. I, for one, hope that this 
record may be the first of a series. [f 
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so, and they all turn out as well as this 
coupling, Esquire shouldn't have any- 
thing to worry about. Pat. 


SY OLIVER ORCHESTRA. 
On My Way (82166) /Blacksmitn 
Blues (82167). 
(Brunswick 04906) 

This new Sy Oliver coupling falls 
considerably below the high standard 
set by this orchestra’s version of Castle 
Rock. The first side is a pseudo blues 
spiritual given up, almost entirely, to 
the blues shouting of Lem Johnson, ac- 
companied by the ensemble and much 
hand-clapping. Sy Oliver has even 
worked a Hammond organ into the 
arrangement, which livens up halfway 
through with some frantic tenor play- 
ing plus a svot of high register trum- 
pet. 

The ersatz blues on the reverse. com- 
posed by Jack Holmes, has a fine tenor 
sax opening, but fails to live up to this 
excellent start, which is in the style of 
Louis Jordan at his best. Unfortunately, 
almost immediately it deteriorates into 
just another vocal riff number, albeit 
well sung by Trudy Richards and the 
ensemble, with appropriate anvil effects 
from the percussion department. 


MEL POWELL. 
Homage To Fats Waller/Homage To 
Debussy. 
(Esquire 10-199) 

This coupling was recorded in Paris, 
in 1945, and amply demonstrates 
Powell’s ability both as composer and 
executant. Both sides are completely 
in character and beautifully played. 
and provide interesting sidelights on 
the personal interests of a fine pianist. 

Fe. 


FREDDY RANDALL BAND. 
Tight Lines (13469)/Baby, Won't You 
Please Come Home (13617). 
(Parlophone R3494) 

These two sides date from entirely 
different sessions, of which the first is 
easily the best. An original and pleas- 
ing tune by Freddy himself, the boys 
make the most of it. Freddy plays well 
all through, as do the rest of the front 
line and the only fault is a somewhat 
uninspired and poorly recorded rhythm 

section. 

The second side, taken at medium 
slow tempo, was recorded last October. 
after several personnel changes had 
taken place in the band. Once again 
Freddy himself is the star of the side. 
playing a really beautifully phrased 
muted solo; Bruce Turner's clarinet 
work is both deft and musical, while 
Stan Butcher plays a neat piano solo. 
Unfortunately, the side is marred by 
Norman Cave’'s rather uncertain trom- 
bone playing and a ragged final all-in. 
All the same. this band continues to 
play Dixieland better than many of its 
American counterparts. P.T. 
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ONE IN A MILLION 

The Editorial reminder that this 
issue is to be dedicated to the memory 
of Fats Waller is just the kind of thing 
to cause us to sharpen many pencils. 
to play a lot of records, to drink an 
unmannerly lot of whisky and, finally. 
to go to bed after midnight leaving #2 
heap of blank sheets of paper on the 
desk. 

Not that we are anything but warm 
admirers of Fats Waller. the man and 
his music. yet what new can we 
possibly say of him? Had we fallen 
into the ugly trough of the “Revival,” 
our perspective might have changed. 
Had we soared into the cool. rarified 
regions of “progress.” it would un- 
doubtedly have changed even more. As 
it is, Fats remains for us an accom- 
plished entertainer and a magnificent 
pianist. 

His humorous vocals surely ac- 
counted for most of his popularity in 
this country. along with the unpretenti- 
ous nature and simplicity of his many 
records. (This simplicity, of course. 
did not tolerate fumbling musicianship 
of the kind that was subsequently 
to be thrust upon us in the name 
of purity). In years to come 
the humour, so much of its time, may 
well lose some of its appeal through 
repetition, but as a pianist he will be 
revered as long as jazz itself exists. 

His qualities as a soloist are evident 
enough, but in the ensemble he was 
unique. There has never been anyone 
else to provide quite the same feeling 
of power and assurance, of deep-seated 
solidity, as though he were a_ rhythm 
section in himself. The comfort and 
reliability of Teddy Wilson’s cradle are 
delicate and cool in comparison. On 
the other hand, the power of Hines is 
comparable, but it is edged and fierce, 
not at all benign. It is Duke, in the 
ensemble, who most reminds us of 
Fats. There is the same ease and 
warmth, encouragement and_inspira- 
tion. springing in each case from a big 
man able and willing to help others. 

The whisky and the records are 
working. 

We remember one afternoon (and 
we hove we've not told this before) 
when Fats was relaxing with some 
Haig backstage at the Palladium. -Jt 
must have been around the time Mezz’s 
great Apologies became available here. 
for we said something about the won- 
derful growl with which Benny Carter 
opened his solo. There was present an 
elegant young man. later to be promin- 
ent in voicing a “proletarian” concep- 
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THE DUKE AND SONNY GREER 


tion of jazz, who promptly ridiculed 
our remark. Growling. he held, was 
only done on trumpet and trombone. 
His roots were not very secure then, 
for he seemed not even to have heard 
Bessie growling, but Fats intervened: 
Of course you could growl on an alto! 
Why, he growled on the piano when he 
felt that way! 

That about brings us to our thought 


DUCAL CLIMAX 
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for today: listening to his vocals, you 
hear the richly comic side of Fats, but 
listening to his piano you hear that 
and a whole lot more, too. 


—134— 
PERENNIAL ELLINGTON 

“Masterpieces by Ellington,” a 12in. 
Columbia LP (ML 4418), offering Mood 

Indig0, Sophisticated Lady, The Tat- 
tooed Bride and Solitude in “uncut con- 
cert arrangements,” didn’t sound par- 
ticularly attractive even to us, probably 
because of our long familiarity with 
the numbers involved. But, to our sur- 
prise and pleasure. we found the record 
immensely rewarding. 

It was made in December 1950, the 
personnel consisting of Duke, Stray- 
horn, Procope. Gonzales. Hodges. 
Hamilton, Nelson, Williams. Andrew 
Ford. Baker, Nance, Cat Anderson. 
Quentin Jackson, Brown, Glenn, Greer. 
Wendell Marshall, with Mercer Elling- 
ton on French horn and Yvonne hand- 
ling the vocals. This was the band as it 
existed before the “new” band, that is 
to say, prior to Bellson and, as we have 
had occasion to remark before, it was 
at that time still the best band in the 
world—when it was in a righteous 
mood. 

It was in a righteous mood when this 
record was made. 

Duke and Strayhorn clearly had fun 
when they re-dressed the three old 
favourites. Of these, Mood Indigo is 
the most successful, a genuine master- 
piece. The treatment is full of novel 
twists, surprises and original scoring. 
There is an outstanding solo from 
Johnny, to be included in any list of 
his best. Yvonne, a singer who suggests 
la Vaughan but lacks some of the 
latter’s irritating mannerisms, handles 
the difficult vocal chore delightfully 
and is immediately followed by Tyree’s 
growl trombone. This contrast between 
sophisticated and primitive provides a 
great thrill. You may recall the way 
the two trombone styles are contrasted 
in Fancy Dan. Ellington constantly 
reminds his listeners that the new 
doesn't automatically invalidate the 
old. When we first came in the “boys” 
were on a Nichols-Lang-Venuti kick 
and Duke’s use of growl trumpet and 
trombone was considered crude or 
corny. 

Sophisticated Lady has a marvellous 
solo by Hal Baker, a musician whose 
appeal happily transcends the ‘barriers 
of the cults. His tone and phrasing are 
exquisite, not the same, but possessing 
a similar kind of magic to Joe Smith's, 
lyrical with a serene kind of detach- 
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ment. In comparison, Cat’s solo in 
Solitude seems distinctly ordinary, the 
tone a trifle vulgar. 


The Tattooed Bride gets a superior 
performance here to that of the V-Disc. 
Hamilton sounds more confident for 
one thing. The highspot for us is the 
exciting brass back of Lawrence 
Brown. Incidentally, the story which 
this piece is intended to tell is of a 
young man spending his honeymoon at 
a seaside resort. An energetic, athletic 
type he passes his days in swim- 
ming, diving and other sporting activi- 
ties, retiring exhausted each night to 
bed and sound slumber. Hamilton's 
long-held note indicates his discovery 
on the fourth night of the fact that his 
bride is tattooed. An attractive com- 
position this, with a fine swing in its 
more rhythmical passages. Certainly, 
no one can draw such gorgeous sounds 
from jazz brass as Duke. 


Victor has issued ten sides from 
their Ellington backlog of 1945, most 
of them of considerable interest. It 
Don’t Mean a Thing (27.0054), with an 
Ellington-Strayhorn arrangement dat- 
ing from 1945, features the three girl 
vocalists, Marie Ellington, Joya Sher- 
rill and Kay Davies, entering in that 
order, a break by Taft. and one of 
those puffy Sears solos which we per- 
sonally find so tiresome. The perform- 
ance doesn’t hang together with the 
artistry of the original Brunswick, but 
it affords another instance of the con- 
tinual changes made in this band's 
material, changes whereby its perform- 
ance of any given number over a period 
of months may differ far more than 
that of a group practising “collective 
improvisation.” Prelude To A Kiss, on 
the back, is already available here. 
Solitude (27.0055) is a Strayhorn ar- 
rangement with the three female voices 
used in most intriguing fashion, the 
order of their appearance being the re- 
verse of that previously mentioned. 
The coupling is the joyous, rumba- 
rhythmed Caravan, which has also been 
issued here. I Let a Song Go Out of 
My Heart (27.0056) ovens beautifully 
with Carney’s bass clarinet against an 
inventive counter-melody from Duke 
at the piano. Sherrill sings well and 
the be-hatted brass is up to the usual 
immaculate Ellington standard. Sophis- 
ticated Lady, the reverse side, features 
Toby. Duke, Hamilton and Cat. Accord- 
ing to Feather’s helpful album notes. 
the first part of the arrangement is by 
Duke, the second by Strayhorn. It is 
inferior to the Columbia version men- 
tioned earlier. Black and Tan Fantasy 
and In a Sentimental Mood (27.0057) 
are also available here. Trumpet solo 
on the latter is by Rex. (It would be 
interesting to hear his Poor Bubber 
and Menelik, the Lion of Judah, which 
remain unissued from period). 
Jumpin’ Room Only (47.4281) is a lively 
piano solo, quite charming. recalling 
that Duke belongs to the Eastern 


school along with the Lion, Fats, 
James P. and Lucky Roberts, albeit 
with a style of his own. Incidentally. 
you find the whimsical piano passage 
of Fancy Dan in its original context 
here. A’Gathering In a Clearing is an 
unusual side, an instrumental prayer 
meeting, with growl trumpet by Cat 
closer in spirit to Cootie’s than any we 
have heard before. 


The first four sides by the Coronets 
issued on Vogue are well worthwhile. 
Bellson and Marshall are wonderfully 
effective on Caravan. Exotic numbers 
like this, and She, are seldom sym- 
pathetically received by jazz _ lovers. 
and understandably, but when they are 
given such thoroughly professional 
treatment as here, we do not find them 
hard to take. Willie Smith is superb in 
both of them, and in the first half of 
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Indian Summer, his solos alone making 
them worth buying. The Happening 
features Gonsalves. His tenor tone is 
a treat to hear after the surfeit of rasp- 
ing and honking, but although he 
swings he seems to have no story to 
tell and nothing really . . . happens. 
Our information on the sides com- 
posing the Mercer LP by the Coronets 
was incorrect. In fact, only one odd 
side was included and LP buyers would 
have received its original 78 backing 
on a subsequent LP. Apologies to all 
whom we dismayed unnecessarily. 


OLIVER KING’S THING 
CHALLENGED 


“The 73-year-old trombonist displays 
the most technical facility on his own 
composition Just Jazz, a winsome lilt- 
ing thing with faint overtones of nos- 
talgia.” 

Floyd Levin, “Jazz Journal,’ April. 
—136— 
OYER AND TERMINER 

Two more of U.S. Columbia’s piano 
LP’s have come our way. On CL 6180, 
Ralph Sutton “plays the music of Fats 
Waller” with “affection and feeling ’ 
and, we must add, considerable skill. 
Titles are: Keepin’ Out of Mischief 


Now, Ain’tcha Glad, Sheltered by the 
Stars, Viper’s Drag, Blue Turning Grey, 
Alligator Crawl, Take It From Me and 
Clothesline Ballet. On CL 6182, Her- 
man Chittison makes a second appear- 
ance in the series, and very much more 
successful it is than his first. Ably 
assisted by that delightful guitarist, 
Everett Barksdale, and Abie Baker on 
bass, he provides relaxed and melodic- 
ally attractive versions of Serenade, 
My Blue Heaven, Just a Memory, I've 
Had My Moments, On the Alamo, The 
Continental, Ain’t Misbehavin’ and 
Should 1. Nothing frantic, nothing 
likely to take you clean out of this 
world, but the whole in quiet, music- 
ianly good taste. 


We have finally found another record 
in the “traditional” (not “pre-classic” 
and out-of-tune) style which we can 
enjoy. It is Blue Note LP 7016 by Sid- 
ney De Paris, with Simeon, Archey, 
Pops Foster, Robert Greene (piano) 
and Joseph Smith (drums). Titles are: 
Weary Blues, Moose March, Panama, 
When You Wore a Tulip, A Good Man 
Is Hard To Find and Please Don’t Talk 
About Me. We dont think the selection 
of numbers very clever, nor the fact 
that none is taken at slow tempo, but 
it is a welcome change to find nothing 
actively offensive in this kind of music. 
Ory. for instance, good as he can be. 
would in all likelihood have introduced 
some circus corn, and that Archey at 
all times avoids. We really like the 
way Simmie plays very much indeed 
although his style has altered consider- 
ably since his Morton days. If you 
can’t get Louis. then we think Sidney 
De Paris is the best trumpet for this 
kind of work we know, which is not to 
say that we don't think it a waste of 
his talents. (On a subsequently issued 
Blue Note LP he is again teamed with 
Bechet). Foster you know, Greene 
sounds like a poor man’s Morton, Smith 
is solid enough and keeps good tempo. 

Columbia’s four 12in. LP’s of Bessie 
Smith are recommended without re- 
servation. We find reproduction of these 
extremely good, better in some cases 
than from our originals on 78’s. The 
selection of titles is also praiseworthy, 
although everyone will have one or two 
favourites they would have liked to 
have seen included. But remember 
that Avakian had to make his selection 
from a total of 160 sides! Until play- 
ing them in this form, we had for some 
reason never properly appreciated the 
two sides made with the Bessemer 
Singers. They swing like mad. 


An essential item among LP’s is 
Louis Armstrong’s “Jazz Concert” on 
local Brunswick LA 8534. This is the 
best work of the All Stars that we have 
heard on record. Louis plays beauti- 
fully. Teagarden doesn’t get in the way 
too much and we like the way he opens 
Baby, Won't You Please. The rhythm 
section is a dream. Cozy and Earl 
apparently being made for one another. 
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Royal Albert Hall 


Whit Monday, June 2nd., at 7 p.m. 
Maurice Kinn Entertainments 
presents the 


"JAZZ BIG SHOW” 


the greatest jazz presentation ever staged in Great 
Britain. Featuring 16 Star attractions, including 
the following bands :— 

SID PHILLIPS : FREDDY RANDALL 
FREDDY CLAYTON - : SANDY BROWN 
MICK MULLIGAN : CRANE RIVER 
ERIC SILK : KEN RATTENBURY 
CHARLIE GALBRAITH : MICHAEL COLLIER 
YORKSHIRE JAZZ BAND  ; and 
JOE LEE’S GALLEON SAND 
Guest Singers: 

George Melly, Beryl Bryden, Lonnie Donegan 
Compere: Michael Black 
Tickets: 5/-, 3/6d. & 2/6d. 
obtainable from the Royal Albert Hall; usual 
agencies; or from MAURICE KINN ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS (Promotions), 37, Panton St., Haymarket, 
London, S.W.1, enclosing postal order or cheque 

with stamped addressed envelope. 


% Ellington’s Bugle on H.M.V. remains W.C.2. seasons when Lazy Mama may forget 
the greatest of them all, but this comes to use her old stock first. The fable &. 
a pretty close second. Clowns who eae TT part is even more gruesome with, as “ 
mumble against the riff should hear seit ; ital Floyd Levin might say, its “faint over- 6 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND BARNEY BIGARD 


Inquiries: WHItehall 5531 


In Russian Lullaby they supply a jazz 
answer to the highly praised Cuban 
rhythm sections. In fact, they carve 
them! Ea:l’s Fine and Dandy is even 
more exciting than the Royal Jazz 
version. 

The Mills Brothers are so invariably 
good and, like Louis. so far ahead of 
the competition, that there is always a 
tendency to take them for granted. It 
had been a long time since we last 
bought one of their records. but we 
would draw your attention to one thai 
caught our ear recently: Brunswick 
04892, Love Lies and Be My Life’s 
Companion. Sy Oliver’s accompani- 
ment is excellent and the brothers sing 
with accuracy and a great beat. 

The French Jazz Society has issued 
something of a masterpiece by Basie. 
a double-sided version of Bugle Call 
Rag (AA589). Made when the band 
included Herschel Evans. it features 
fine solos by him, Lester and Buck. 


what can be done with it by musicians 
who are its masters and not its ser- 
vants. 


—137— 
SMELLY BLOODSUCKERS 


In the world of jazz. fads come and 
go with an abruptness that is not so 
much bewildering as just plain rude 
You will remember how Benny Good- 
man created Swing and became its 
King. by playing rather less skilfully 
the kind of music Smack’s band had 


been playing for some years. We for- 
get who it was that “created” boogie- 
woogie and its overnight boom, but 
probably it was Freddy Slack. Then 
there were Bop and Dixieland, and 
various pretentious movements origin- 
ating in the Great Californian Cess- 
pool. But what—we have been won- 
dering for some time—what the hell 
was to come next? 

We think we spotted a clue in the 
April issue of this selfsame gorgeous 
periodical. There has been a_ super- 
fluity of heavy type of late. so you may 
have missed it. but tucked away in an 


Whether you are an_ established Record 

Collector or a beginner, the Best Service and 

the Jazz Records YOU most want are to be 
found at 


DOBELL’S 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, 


(Doug. Dobell - Record Manager) 


Come and see for yourself our large selec- 
tion of Records, Foreign and Rare, New 
and Secondhand—catering for all tastes. 


Provincial Collectors are invited to send for 
FREE MONTHLY MAILING LIST— 
ITS’ TERRIFIC! 


ad. for the N.F.J.O. Jazzband Ball was 
a reference to Rex Harris as “jazz 
critic and author of Pelican ‘Jazz’.” 

Is Pelican Jazz to be the next new 
style? 

We remember that Cleo Brown made 
a record called Pelican Stomp and thai 
some far-gone critic credited her with 
the creation of boogie-woogie. As we 
recall, Pelican Stomp was a_ mild 
boogie. 

Is Pelican Jazz a new type of boogie? 

There can be little doubt that Rex 
will reserve details of the new music 
until the night of the N.F.J.O. Jazzband 
Ball and that this occasion will be in 
the nature of a premiere. 

Is Pelican Jazz connected with The 
Bird? 

Our dictionary provides this descrip- 
tion: Large water fowl with pouch for 
storing fish, fabled to feed its young with 
its own blood. 

We don't like the sound of that pouch 
at all, especially bearing in mind busy 


tones” of Dracula. 

Maybe we ought to buy a _ bigger 
dictionary, for our present one is 
clearly inadequate. but we have a 
strong feeling that a pelican is a win- 
some thing. and its lilting walk gave 
author Harris musical and_ choreo- 
graphic inspiration. 

Hot. swing, cool. traditional—now 
smelly jazz! Cats, vipers, jitterbugs, 
jivers—now bloodsuckers! 

This is iazz and, by the White Boar's 
Head, this is progress too!! 
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BENNY CARTER SESSION, 
Dear Sirs, 

Mr. Les Airey, with whom I have cor- 
responded for a number of years, has 
recently sent me some information regarding 
the Benny Carter Swing Quintet session at 
which When Lights Are Low, Tiger Rag and 
Waltzing The Blues were recorded. 

The pianist on these discs was Gene 
Rodgers and he has told Mr. Airey that 
these sides were cut on the day following 
that on which Joc Louis was beaten by 
Schmelling, so this session can be pinned 
down as Nevins taken place on 20th June. 
1936. 

On Tiger Rag a string on B. Addison’s 
guitar broke, which caused him to holler 
an unprintable epithet; this is faint, how- 
ever, and the record was duly issued. | 
should be pleased to hear from anyone wh») 
has a copy of When Lights Are Low (Voc 
16) and Drop In (Voc. 515). 

Gene Rodgers mentioned that he made 
six or eight piano solos for Parlophone 
around the time of the Carter session. He 
recalls one of these to be Lazybones. If 
anyone has information about these sides 
and can tell me whether they were issued, 
or not, I would appreciate hearing from 
them.—BILL ROBERTS, 61, North Saugh- 
ton Road, Edinburgh 12. Scotland. 


ON THE SQUARE. 
Dear Sirs, 


I would like to say how much | enjoy 
your magazine; the record reviews especially 
being very helpful, for as Messrs Lightly 
and Politely say, “in these barbarous parts 
one must buy a record to hear it.” 

Lowestoft has a population of around 
fifty thousand, and after intensive searching 
I have discovered less than a dozen collectors 
of any sort of jazz recordings. and no jazz 
musicians at all. Surely this qualifies 
Lowestoft for the tithe of the squarest town 
in England? 

The position was not improved by a visit 
from the Graeme Bell band, which sounded 
unbelievably sad. Perhaps they were stale 
from too many one-night stands, but on 
this hearing they must rank as the most 
over-rated band ever. Roger Bell was in 
bad form; the trombonist seemed at a loss 
for ideas; the ensemble playing was chaotic. 
and the attempts at humour were singularly 
feeble. 

This sort of playing does the jazz cause 
nothing but harm, and coming from a group 
which has done so much to popularise jaz 
is in every way deplorable. — A. F. 
JULLINGS. Lowestoft, Suffolk. 


JAZZ MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
Dear Sirs, 

Our attention has been drawn to the 
advertisements of the International Book- 
shop, W.C.2, and Messrs. Collet’s, Manches- 
ter, in vour March issue. 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and 
suggestions. Letters requiring a reply 
(such as personnels, recording dates, 
etc.) should be accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps. 


We must point out that as “Jazz Music 
Publications,” we are the present owners and 
publishers of JAZZ MUSIC magazine. 

Whilst we are aware that Mr. Max Jones 
has disposed of a number of obsolete ‘Jazz 
Music” booklets to the International Book- 
shop, we must point out that we are stili 
publishing JAZZ MUSIC magazine, and 
that all back numbers of the magazine, from 
Vol. 3, No. 1 onwards, are still obtainable 
from us. 

It is possible that readers may misunder- 
stand the wording of the International 
Bookshop advertisement. and fall into the 
error of believing that JAZZ MUSIC is 
defunct, which is far from the case, as out 
next issue will be ready very shortly. 

Under the circumstances, and in fairness 
to all concerned, we should be grateful if 
you would publish this letter in your next 
issue.—TONY STARKE. JAZZ MUSIC 
PUBLICATIONS, 49, Highfield Crescent, 
Southampton. 


GIGGLES. 
Dear Sirs, 

It is a long time since I wrote to JAZZ 
JOURNAL, and at that time my views on 
modern jazz caused something of a stir. 

Nowadays I do sincetely regard this as 
music, being a little more enlightened on 
the subject, so to my unfortunate victim. 

r. Race, I offer my sincerest apologies. 
I now listen to jazz for moderns both on 
> radio and records, and am_ benefiting 

it. 

However, this is not what I want to write 
about at this time. What I want to point 
out is a little slip which Miss Kay C. 
Thompson made in her articie in the March 
issue. 

It concerns the origins of the word ‘‘jig” 
which Miss Thompson says in Italian ts 
giga, in French gigue, and in German geige. 

I do not query the Italian and French 
quotations, but having a huge smattering of 
German (I even know the words of Eh La 
Bas in this language, and have a_ private 
recording of my own voice singing them). 

have always understood that the word 
“Geige’ in the German language means 
violin (or, if you like to call it such, fiddle). 
The words for a jig in German are merely 
volks tanz (folk dance). 

If Miss Thompson would care to look 
up the word gefge in any (I say any) German 
dictionary, I think she will find my theories 
are correct. Anyway, I'll say no more on 
the matter, and mean no offence to the 
lady (as I always enjoy reading her articles), 
but as the song says: “We all make mis- 
takes,” and indeed this is one that cannot 
be overlooked, as it is apt to mislead many. 
especially those students of languages who 
may be readers of JAZZ JOURNAL. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


Bitte bitte bitte liebe geiger, macht muzik 
fur mich. Extract from popular Deutchland 
Volkslied. (Translation; “Please dear fiddler 
make music for me.’}—BIX ROSCOE, 
Southport, Lancs. 


TIME FACTOR. 
Dear Sirs, 


_ Apparently Mr. Steve (Break!) Race 
isn’t aware that Morton was the creator of 


op. 

That's right—in its early stages bop (as 
played by Morton) had one “weird” or 
“new sound every seven minutes. Since 
records limited most performances to under 
four minutes, today’s jazz student is noi 
given the complete picture of this original 
music. 

This answers Mr. Race’s criticism ot one 
of Morton’s records in a recent issue of 
JAZZ JOURNAL—on that record the right 
portion of the seven minutes was caught 
and therefore included the ‘‘weird’’ sound 
of Morton’s and Mitchell's “unison dis- 
cord,” 

I defy Mr. Race to disprove this theory! 
—JIM CARSON, JNR., Oakland, Calif.. 


U.S.A. 


INTERESTING POSSIBILITY. 
Dear Sirs, 

Referring to Mr. Ernest Borneman’s 
letter in your February issue, I was very 
much amused to learn that he and Horn- 
bostel were the ones who, in 1932, sold the 
late Dr. Bender on the now mistaken view 
that jazz was an old West African word 
meaning “hurry up.” Too bad, for it fitted 
in beautifully with American usage. 

However, aside from that, Mr. Borneman 
merely repeats what he wrote in 1946, In 
other words, he still doesn’t identify his 
source for the statement that jazz is an old 
West African term for “cojftus.”” Are his 
present informants any more reliable than 
the Karo-speaking student of the Vai tribe. 
who led him up the jungle path the first 
time? The answer is, we don’t know. 

Similarly, Mr. Borneman still doesn't 
reveal the African root from which he 
believes the word “‘jazz,”’ or “‘jass,”’ derives. 
Instead, he introduces some Zulu term, with 
two other meanings, neither of them 
“coitus,” together with a brief recital of his 
doubts about its validity, As a result, we 
are no wiser than we were, 

To what, precisely, does all this boil 
down? Pending some facts from Mr. 
Borneman, we are left with the interesting 
possibility, and it is one which he scems to 
Have overlooked, that the word, like the 
music to which it applied. was made in 
U.S.A. And why not? Did the werd “rag- 
time” come from Africa? Heaven forbid, 
it was invented in our own backvard!— 
ye a THOMPSON, Long Island, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


General 


Rate, 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


WANTED — British and 
Foreign Jazz Books & Maga- 
zines. Must be cheap. Box 
1001, Jazz Journal. 


ALL BANDS—all functions 
—always WILCOX Organisa- 
tion. — 4, Earlham Street, 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. 


IF JAZZ is YOUR music 
joir the N.F.J.O. Full details 
from The National Secretary, 
18, Timbercroft Lane, London, 
S.E.18. 


FATS WALLER MEMORIAL 
FILM SHOW. Extracts from 
“STORMY WEATHER” and 
two shorts featuring FATS 
WALLER, also 
DULI CARE.” “INTRO- 
DUCTION TO JAZZ" and 
featuring KID ORY, 
May, 7 p.m., Portland 
Hall, Little Titchfield St., W.1. 
Tickets 4.6 each from The 
London Film Club. 17, Kin- 
lock Drive, N.W.9. 


short 


PHOTOS for Sale, Jazz 
& bands. 
selection, 3/- each. Too many 
to list. Send details of require- 
ments. Box 1002, Jazz Journal. 


Musicians Large 


CASH for your 
records —Write Len 
4. Soho St., London, W.1. 


unwanted 


Daniels, 


PREMISES 
able jazz 


Wanted—suit- 
London 
area. Box 1003, Jazz Journal. 


concerts, 


JAZZ RECORDS FOR 
SALE. Good condition. §.A.E. 
for details, Fryer, 17, 
Albert Terrace. Buckhurst Hill, 


Fssex. 


John 


THE JAZZ JOURNAI 
classified columns bring 
RESULTS. Use them for Ex- 
changes, 


Buying, Selling. 


Bands, Records, etc.. etc. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of th 


Record Disposals and Wants Centre 


Rate: 6d. per line 


Name of artist and titles of vecord count as two 


lines, 


Disposals 


ELLIOTT GOLDMAN, 52, Brent Way, 
Finchley, London, N.3. 


Henry Allen 
House in Harlem Rug Cutter’s Swing 
VoE F 
Bix Beiderbecke 
Wa-da-da_ . Pak 
Thou Swell Pak 
Goose Pimples . Pak 
Bunny Berigan 
Dixieland Shuffle /Let’s do it VoE 
Vic Berton 
Two Rivers Flow /Imitations CoE 
Sharkey Bonano 
Wash It Clean /Blowin’ off steam 
VoE E 10 
Old Fashioned Swing Brown 
VoE VG 7 
Dixie Daisies 
Oh Sister ain’t that hot/Mama goes 
Ca VG 6 - 


Duke Ellington 
In a Jam/Black out ...... VoE E 
Happy as day is long/Love is like 
VoE 
Reat Party blues Jungle blues 
VoF 
Bud Freeman 
47th & State Muskrat ramble Co 


Benny Goodman 
Texas Tea Party /Dr. Heckle CoF 
Emaline Georgia Jubilee CoF 
Robby Hackett 


Blue & disillusioned Poor Butterfly 
Vo N 7 


Big Maceo 
Chicago breakdown Winter time blues 
BB N 12 
Frank Melrose 
Aunt Jemima Stomp St. Louis Bound 
Cre N12 
Shanghai Honeymoon Good feelin’ blues 
Cr N 12 
Memphis Jug Band 
“Gator wobble My business WS 


Mississippi Jook Band 
Barbecue Bust/Dangerous woman 
Cre N 
N.O.R.K. 
Golden leaf strut/She’s crying for me 
BRS N 
Tiny Parham 
Jungle Crawl/Lucky 3-6-9 Cre N 
Cathedral Blues / Dixieland doings 
Cre 
Stuttering blues Jogo Rhythm 
WS N 
Ben Pollack 
Swing out/Deep Jungle CoF 
Boyd Senter 
One trom Eight/Own Sweet time 
Act 
Just so so/Enaile blues |. PaE 
Wabash blues In the jailhouse RZ 
Gertie /Craving Pe 
Tony Short Trio 
165 blues Panama 
Sippie Wallace (Louis) 
Special delivery blues Jack O'’Diamonds 
HJCA 12/6 
D. V. HOLMES, 25, Deneholm, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 
Send for list Many G/N S/T 


J. W. LANGMEAD, 46, Rosslyn Park 
Road, Plymouth. 
Blues 
Rare Originals 
Jones-Collins 
Duet Stomp Astoria Strut BB N 
Spiritualsy 
Rare originals Sit 
P. STANSWOOD, 58, Leigh 
Havant, Hants. 
Duke Ellington Orchestra 
Liberian Suit Dance 3, 4 & 5. I6in. Trans. 
3 A 


Jazz E 


N S/T 


Close, 


Hackett & Condon 
My Honey's Lovin’ Arms V-Disc. F S/T 


Wanteds 


D. V. HOLMES, 25, Deneholm, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 
Personalities 


Stage & Screen stars 


' Fats Waller 


Many incl. V-Discs & Trans. Any V/E 
Disposal lists for trading ° 
J. W. LANGMEAD, 46, Rosslyn Park 
Road, Plymouth. 
Mid-period jazz NE 
Ss. LIVINGSTONE c/o University 
Union, Teviot Place, Edinburgh. 
Blind Boy Fuller 
Any 
John Lee Hooker 
Any 


Leroy’s Buddy 
Any 


Any V/E 


Muddy Waters 
Any 
P. STANSWOOD, 
Havant, Hants. 


Kid Shots Madison 
Any AM 


58, Leigh 


Bunk Johnson 
Any AM.JI N/E §S 
E. B. SWINBANKS, 21, Sunniside 
Drive, South Shields. 
Billy Banks Rhythmakers 
Yes Suh 
| would do anything for you BrF FE 
Fletcher Henderson 
Blue Lou ‘Christopher Columbus 
Br E 
Stealin’ Apples/Grand Terrace Sw. 
Br E § 


Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate: 3d. per word, Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALBEMARLE JAZZBAND, 
Southall, ‘‘White Hart,’’ Wed- 
nesday. Buses 105, 120, 83, 
607. 

ALL MOULDY FYGGES 
visit Potters Bar’s New River 
Stompers next Wednesday, 
7-10; Elmcourt, Mutton Lane, 
29 bus direct. Admission 1/6. 

CATFORD JAZZ CLUB— 
Every Friday 7.30 to 10.30 
p.m. George Webb's Dixie- 
landers and Neva Raphaello. 
Stations: Bellingham, Becken- 
ham, Catford and Lower 
Sydenham. Buses: 47, 54, 69, 
75, 108, 149, 179 and 180. 

CLEVELAND RHYTHM 
CLUB—Meetings Sundays, 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel 
Road, Edmonton. 

CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB 
—Every Friday; 8.00 p.m. 
Home of the Crane River 
Band. ‘‘White Hart Hotel’’ 
Cranford, Mddx. Members 
2/-. Guests 3/. 

DELTA JAZZ CLUB—39, 
Gerrard St., W.1. Saturdays 
8-0 to 11-0; Sundays 7-30 to 
10-30. Featuring MIKE 
DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZ- 
MEN. THE CLUB WITH 
ATMOSPHERE! 

HAMPTON JAZZ CLUB 
(N.F.J.O.’s smallest). Informal 
record sessions; Fridays, 7.30 
p.m., 124. Broad Lane, 
Hampton, Mddx. New mem- 
bers welcome. Admission 9d. 

HAMPSTEAD CLUB for 
TWOBEAT. Sunday-Thursday. 
‘Winter Garden,”’ Swiss 
Cottage. RAY WHITTAM’S 
JAZZBAND. 

LONDON JAZZ CLUB— 
Meetings Mondays-Saturdays, 
Mack’s Restaurant, 100, Ox- 
ford St., London, W.l. 

LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
Society, ‘‘Bear and Staff,’’ 
Charing Cross Road (next 
Cameo), every Fri., 7.30. 

RIVERSIDE JAZZ 
SOCIETY — Meetings fort- 
nightly Thursdays, 7 p.m., 
Bannerman Hall, Wharf Road, 
Maindee, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire. Membership 2/-. 
Admission 1/6. RIVERSIDE 
JAZZ BAND. Enquiries: 231, 
Liswerry Road, Newport, 
Mon. 

SOUTHALLEANS JAZZ- 
BAND, Sundays, 3 p.m. Ham- 
borough Tavern, Southall. 

SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 

640, High Road, Leytonstone. 
(Licensed). Fridays, 7.30. 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, 
Essex. 
SUNDAY, 7 p.m., ‘‘Viaduct 
Inn,” Hanwell, 
LOCARNO JAZZBAND. 
Members 1/6.  Troileybuses 
607, 655. 

WwooD GREEN JAZZ 
CLUB—Meetings Sundays & 
Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 287. 
High Road, Wood Green. 

CLUB SECRETARIES—In- 
clude your Club’s activities in 
the above column, and enlarge 
your membership. 


e month prior to publication. 
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A New and Important Book for the Jazz Enthusiast 


*\JAZZ”’ by Rex Harris . . . . a ‘‘Pelican’’ publication, 224 pages, 2/3d. post free. 
Chapters include : the roots of jazz, formation of classic jazz, ragtime and white 
jazz, exodus from New Orleans, piano jazz, the big bands, Chicago and New 


York, jazz in England. 


A HISTORY OF JAZZ, WITH NOTES ON RECOMMENDED RECORDS. 
2/3d. post free. 


* * * 


NOW AVAILABLE 


cur NEW “Jazz Collectors Guide to Jazz Books’’—a detailed listing of over 40 


books of interest to jazz fans. 


Send S.A.E. and 3d. stamp OR send 2 /3d. for the above book and receive a FREE 


copy of our guide. 


* * * 


With so many new jazz records being issued why not pay us’ a 
visit and have the opportunity to HEAR all the new issues and 
at the same time look through our hundreds of second-hand bargains 
in jazz discs ... why pay the full price if you can get it in excellent 
condition at a much lower price from this shop? We are open from 


9.30 a.m. to 5.45 p.m. ... Monday to Saturday ... call this week ! 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. 


TEMple 2315 


The Jazz Store in the Heart of Condon 
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RECORD SOCIETY 
28a, Finchley Rd., London, N.W.8 


66d. LATEST RELEASES | 6 6d. 


A notable debut by a new traditional group rapidly reaching 
the head of the field 


CHRIS BARBER’S NEW ORLEANS 
JAZZ BAND 


Camp Meeting Blues A 10] 
Stomp Off, Let’s Go 


When Erastus Plays His Old Kazoo ; A 10: 
Misty Morning - 


Read JAZZ, the new “Pelican” book by Rex Harris, and then 
listen to:— 


The History of Jazz 


A narrative by Rex Harris wth musical illustrations from 
the Tempo catalogue and by Mick Mulligan’s Magnolia 
Jazz Band. 


5 Records S1—S5 32/6d. the set. 
(Available separately 6/6d. each.) 


We apologise if you have experienced difficulty in obtaining 

several of our fine George Lewis and Turk Murphy records 

They sold out quicker than we could obtain replacemenis. 
Try again. They are available now. 


BRITISH 
Memorable piano sclos by the most colourful figure in jazz. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 


Honky Tonk Music JMB 11 
Winin’ Boy Blues 


Finger Buster JMB 12 
Creepy Feeling 


TRADITION JAZZ 


London: Published by THE CENTURY PRESS LTD.. 79 Gt. Titchtield Street, London. W.1. and Printed by C. E. MANN & CO.. LTD.. 3-5 Barrett Street, 
l ' tor Transmission by Canadian Magazine Post 


London, W.1. Registered at the G.P.O 


YOU’LL FIND THE RECORDS 
‘WORTH A SPIN’ AT 


HESS 


PLUS COMPLETE STOCKS OF 


L P Equipment Record Players 


Portable 


Television & Radio Gramophones 


and all accessories 
* 
ALWAYS SPECIAL BARGAINS 
IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
| 
| 
18-20, MANCHESTER STREET 
LIVvikRPOOL. I. 


| Telephone - CENTRAL 6488 3 


Open all day Wednesday. 


MAIL ORDER DEPT. PROMPT REPAIR SERVICE 


Closed Saturday. 


Visit koyles Records Dept. 


* FOR RECORDS * 


Foyles Gramophone Records Depari- 
ment is one of the largest and best- 


equipped record showrooms in 


Loxdon. 
HMV | TEMPG 
COLUMBIA PARLOPHONE 


JAZZ COLLECTOR | ESQUIRE 
MELODISC | MANOR 


and all other makes. 
W. & G. FOYLE LTD. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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